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THE UNSOLVED. 


BY ELIZABETH WINSLOW ALLDERDICE, 


- From he window looking eastward, waiting till the day is 
ro, 
Stand I, the dim shadows watching, as they fly before the 


morn 

See the old gray-haired Tithonus, sleepless guardian of the 
skies, 

On his brow eternal sorrow, life eternal in his eyes. 


See a —y light-breaking ripples slightly stirred by far-off 
reat 
Of Aurora’s rapid coursers, trampling over sleep and death, 
Wondrous colors, opal-tinted, weave about each goddess fair, 
Nymphs son ae the queen of morning, cleave the circum- 
ambient air, 


Breathless watch I at my window, leaning from the casement 


wide, 

oem, arent the train has vanished, and, like overwhelm- 
ng tide, 

Rosy, radiant blushes cover the expectant morning sky, 

As if peste of Jove claimed tribute from fair maidens pass- 
ng by. 


Rosier, redder, brighter, deeper, heralding the sun at morn, 
Changing to a golden splendor, ere the white, light day is born; 
Lingering long behind the sunset, challenging the full moon’s 


glow, 
Casting hues of dazzling brightness on thecrystals of the snow. 


concentrated splendor, silent as mysterious 
phyox 

Baffling philosophic reason, with a thousand broken links, 

No Antarctic isle of ocean pierced by subterranean fire; 

No Auroral lights reflected, nor Egyptian faneral pyre. 


No new phase of star or planet, no lost plelad-world regained, 
Trailing of erratic comet, nor swift asteroid unchained, 
Aqueous vapors, ‘low sun’ epochs, meteoric dust or haze, 
Pumice stones from Krakatou, wandering for endless days,— 


All have failed to solve the problem of this wondrous after- 


glow, 
Which, it may be, is intended for no mortal man to know, 
Mysteries of ages vanished, read now like familiar book, 
All the hidden cells of scieuce open for the world to look. 


And perhaps the Great Creator sends a message to the wise, 
Who have dared unveil His secrets, with self-blinded skeptic 


eyes; 
Written by deft angel fingers, is this ebony: dazzling bright, 
He who reads must first be given God-born love and heavenly 

light. —The Current. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— Don’t be afraid of opposition; it will harm no one 
who is right.—Zion’s Herald. 

— Illiteracy on the part of a nation to whom is in- 
trusted the privilege of self-government, forms the 


severest menace to its existence. — C. F. Thwing, in 
Harper's Monthly. 


— How shall we hope to make manual labor the 
choice of young Americans whose ambition to rise 
we are constantly stimulating by the models of our self- 
made men.— Boston Transcript. 


— It will be terribls, if, being a country of school- 
houses, we are roused to our duty only by the develop- 
ment of a generation corrupted and depraved by what 
are supposed to be the very fountains of health.— Bishop 
Huntington, in N. Y. Independent. 

Co-OPERATION OF THE PEoPLE.—Until some plan is 
adopted to interest the masses in the work of education 
and schools, something that will familiarize them with 


the later ideas of teaching, and awaken a codperative 


#3| interest on their part, much of the work of education 


will prove of little or no avail. Many valuable methods, 
many excellent suggestions, and much good legislation, 


are thrown away because school-patrons have not been 
first educated to understand and approve change.—North 
Carolina Teacher. 


GrocrapHy.—Teachers are fast going over to the 
sensible view, that committing the ordinary school- 
geography to memory is like learning an encyclopedia 
by heart. These geographies are well enough as books 
of reference, for which they can only be profitably used 
as a whole. The days of senseless name-memorizing 
are numbered. Superintendent Luckey of Pittsburgh 
teaches geography from histories, reading-lessons, com- 
positions, and newspapers, using the geographies, along 
with maps, atlases, and cyclopedias, as Gecko of refer- 


ence. This seems a rational way out of an old difficulty. 
—Minnesota School Journal. 


Strupy you Tracu.—A thorough understand- 
ing of the lesson to be taught, of course, lies at the 
foundation of freedom in teaching. One cannot give a 
very clear description of that which is to him as vague 
as men who look like trees walking. Whatever the 
subject may be, this thorough understanding can be 
obtained only by patient study. No matter how long 
a teacher has been teaching a particular subject, when 
he comes to carry a new class through it, he needs to 
refresh his own mind upon it before going into class. 
When Arnold, who followed this rule, was asked why 
he took such pains, when the lessons had been prepared 
and taught so thoroughly in former days, he replied: 


“T wish my pupils to drink from a running stream, and 
not from stale waters.” The teacher who acts upon 
such principles cannot fail to have freedom in his class. 
Sunday School Times. 


EpvucATION CAN DO SOMETHING, BUT TEMPERAMENT 
1s Born.—It is hard to remake,but it is easy to unmake. 
A child who will need all its will to help it stand firmly 
in a useful life, too often has that will crushed out of it 
or “ broken,” as the saying is, by the perverse whim of 
its parents in useless orders, checks, and tasks that are 
unnecessary, except to show how they can conquer it, 
and for no other end. They do not see that the strong- 
willed people get the best of life, usually, and that they 
should cultivate, with firm purpose, this power of think- 
ing for himself, and doing what he decides, in an other- 
wise weak child, who is easily led. A fearless child 
may be made a coward; a pure child, impure ; a truth- 
ful child taught deceit, by the companions or nurses who 
are trusted to educate it, while fathers and mothers are 
enjoying themselves or busy elsewhere; and a happy 
child may be made miserable by constant snubbing and 
scolding, and “don’t-ing,” when it is doing perfectly 
natural and harmless things. So much for the real edu- 
cation,—which is not always had at school,— only occa- 


sionally. In school, too, an ill-tempered teacher, or a 
needlessly exacting one, may put out considerable sun- 
shine that the little body brings in with it.—Pa. School 


Journal. 

Apvice To THE Parents. — “In every community 
there are some persons who consider it their bounden 
duty to offer gratuitous criticisms upon the public 
schools. We have heard no criticisms this year. Yet 
to assist such of our readers as desire to discourage our 
teachers and to hinder the rapid advancement of our 
schools, the News offers the following advice: Never 
visit the schools, nor talk with the teachers. Don’t so 
much as let the teachers know that you ever think 
about their work. Find all the fault you can, and lose 
no opportunity to tell your neighbors every little story 
you may hear from some lazy or vicious pupil. Be- 
lieve the pupil’s side of the story every time in prefer- 
ence to the teacher’s Teachers are not supposed to 


know anything abput how a school ought to be con- 


ducted. Above all, charge the teacher with partiality 
and neglect of duty. Say also that teaching is easy 
work, and that teachers are overpaid. Always criticise 
the work of the schools in the presence of the pupils. 
No matter how much energy the teachers may have, or 


how much fidelity, or how ceaseless they may be in 

their efforts to advance their pupils, never say anything 

about it. These few directions faithfully followed will 

generally succeed in hindering the success of our 

— that is what you seek to do.— New Holland 
ews. 


MOTHERS AS EDUCATORS— SONS AND 
DAUGHTERS. 


BY D. H. R. GOODALE, 


The mother whose mind and heart are thoroughly 
aroused to the importance of the broad subject of edu- 
cation, is watching with the keenest interest the pres- 
ent phases of development and discussion. The posi- 
tion and aims of American colleges; the views of such 
men as President Eliot, Dr. Crosby, and others of equal 
eminence; the pressure of public sentiment,—matters 
like these compel our closest attention. The mother’s 
heart may burn within her in secret, but her influence 
must make itself felt, — if not directly, then indirectly. 
Were woman what she might be, may be, will be, her 
thought and judgment would carry their full weight in 
the scale. 

The true “higher education” often comes to both the 
sexes through the discipline and severe application of 
life itself. Any plan of education and training which 
is to be included between the years of seven and seven- 
teen, or, perchance, twenty-five, must be in reality but 
a beginning. For the enlightened mind will keep 
growing, and, as we grow, the field of vision widens, 
Whatever true mental food we find and assimilate opens 
to us new possibilities. If only the great perils of 
early years can be avoided, if the young man or woman 
takes up the serious work of life with no portion of his 
nature thwarted, deformed, or stultified, it is much. 
Experience will then teach her own lessons. We think 
much, write and read much, in these days of the dangers 
of miasmic air, of the moral obligation resting upon 
householders and heads of families to guard with the 
utmost vigilance against sewer-gas, against insidious 
poison in a hundred subtle and intangible forms; other- 
wise, these dumb demons may suck the lives from sleep- 
ing wives and children. Is there not a like danger to 
the moral and intellectual life? The tone, the atmos- 
phere of the home, the street, the school, the college, 
either nourishes or destroys the young life exposed to 
it. False estimates, sordid conceptions, gross desires, 
show their effect in the distorted proportions of the 
mind which has imbibed them. Vicious propensities, 
base designs, spring up true to theirseed. Irreverence, 
shallowness, and a senseless conceit take the place of 
the natural ingenuousness and ardor of youth. 

One of the dangers of our American training has 
come through the demand for quick results, for keen- 
ness of mind and decisive energy,—for “ smartness,” in 
a word, rather than for the deeper and richer powers, 
whose effective value in practical life would be less im- 
mediate. Even this demand soon overreaches itself. 
When we shall have sacrificed all other qualities to it, 
we shall find that that too is gone. There is no keen 
edge without a well-tempered piece of metal. 

The young mind should be fed upon the noblest deeds, 
the highest achievements of human story. We need 
have no fear in offering any grand old myth or legend. 
Gods and heroes dwell by right in the sacred shelter of 
these young imaginations. The conceptions which are 
are thus formed are of priceless value in the growth of 
character. A starved imagin&tion dries up the very 
sources of power, The work of the imagination is, per- 
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haps, now popularly undervalued, but some of the most 
thoughtful teachers of the present time assert that they 
find in their pupils a poverty in this direction which 
has a dwarfing effect upon the whole mind. It is the 
fancy which must help to build the ideals that stimulate 
and govern the entire life. There is here a fertile 
germ which creates energy, and furnishes vigdr at the 
very springs of action. Without it enthusiam is im- 
possible, heroism ridiculous. [Illusion itself is a thou. 
sand times better than that dry-rot of intellect and 
character which consumes the youth of the most hope- 
fal age of humanity in drearily questioning,—“ Is life 
worth living ?” 

These things concern the very soil of education. The 
good farmer knows that all does not depend upon the 
seed which he sows; he gives equal attention to prepar- 
ing for it and to putting it in. Better the most luxu- 
riant crop of weeds than a sterile, wind-swept plain of 
sand; rather the duelling, beer-drinking German stu- 
dent, terribly in earnest about everything, even to his 
tobacco-smoke, than the world-wise, world-weary, ag- 
nostic youth of the day. If there be any such thing as 
abstract knowledge, it is not warranted to keep in any 
mental climate. All nature is vital; even truths take 
various forms in various minds. To force a figure, the 
mind hasitschemical reactions. Here acertain fact causes 
effervescence, there it intensifies a pre-existing acidity ; 
another mixture produces a dangerous explosive. Sur- 
gery must be cautious, for the theory which mends one 
broken bone, in another case causes gangrene. The 
teacher has constantly to remember that he is dealing 
with living organisms. 

A dry and mechanical presentation of lectures, how- 
ever learned, from which the student gathers as little 
or as much as he chooses,—and both parties maintaining 
an attitude of mutual indifference or antagonism, — 
does not satisfy the mother’s ideal of teaching. She de- 
mands the living force of a strong personality. The 
true teacher is the man of a stature above his fellows. 
What is the secret of the powerful influence of such a 
man as the great teacher, Mark Hopkins? Does it 
not lie in the power of a noble mind to enkindle 
noble aspiration and emulation? It is the lighting up 
of the will, — the moral nature, — the divine energy in 
his own being, that constitutes the high service which 
the teacher can render to the pupil. A man who does 
not command the respect of other men will not com- 
mand the respect of boys. To the mother, imperfectly- 
developed being that she is, a large humanity is more 
important, both in teacher and taught, than the relative 
claims of science and the classics. 


There is a growing conviction in the minds of those 
whose conclusions have most value, that in any wise and 
comprehensive modern scheme of education, woman is 
entitled to the full development of her capacities. That 
these capacities, in the more studiously-disposed, will 
fall short of the requirements of an ordinary university 
course, no intelligent person can seriously believe. A 
fair and liberal policy would seem to dictate that such 
a course, with its full opportunities and aids, should be 
open to both sexes alike. It is later that differentiation 
must come; special lines of study and life-pursuit may 
then diverge, and radical variations in power manifest 
themselves. Those good women who ask most for their 
sex desire only that woman be permitted to do her ut- 
most. Those who fear for her too much, trust too little 
to him who made her. Doubtless, as we venture more 
we shall learn that ignorance is far more dangerous than 
enlightened liberty. The most powerful restraints are 
those which responsibility brings; the most binding 
law is that which we find written in our own souls, 
Woman’s organization makes her peculiarly sensitive 
to approbation or blame,—peculiarly liable to injurious 
misconstruction or judgment. Let not her budding 
years be crushed under the tyranny of mean expecta- 
tions or degrading suspicions. Let the full day dawn 
serenely for both,—sons and daughters ; both are equally 
God’s children. 

Theoretically, we ask, for our sons and daughters 
alike, the fall measure of a liberal education. Practi- 
cally and actually,"too many of us are not even able to 
take advantage of the opportunities which already 
exist. While we know that our training is but incom- 

plete and partial, wo seek to keep it in the direction of 


> 


most obvious need, This is not a mere matter of diet 
in textbooks. We strive to make the whole trend of 
teaching counteract the practical disadvantages which 
lie in their paths, Perhaps no service is so efficient or 
so prompt as that which aims at discovering the special 
aptitudes of the boy or girl. The mother has the great- 
est opportunity for this attempt. She knows the child 
better than he knows himself. Many a melancholy 
failure in life can be traced to not having learned what 
one could do best. The highest powers lie idle, or are 
misspent, until, after much fruitless weariness, the con- 
sciousness of possible achievement comes, perhaps, but 
only with the despairing consciousness that it is “too 
late.” It is much to point out the way toward the use 
of any genuine gift or decided taste. Whoever is able 
to do this, does much toward reconciling the youth to 
himself, and his environment toward putting him in 
that harmony of relation with all about him, the absence 
of which is the cause of so much of the modern discon- 
tent, unrest, and waste of life. We are too often afraid 
to let our children follow natural leadings. Our conven- 
tional and narrow notions of suitability in occupation 
stand in the way of a vast amount of usefulaess, happi- 
ness, and true dignity. We need new faith in the es- 
sential value of common life,—of every-day duties and 
common deeds. Beauty and nobleness are not inherent 
in large schemes or great possessions any more than in 
universal instincts and homely affections. The lever 
that best suits the arm will best serve one’s purpose. 
But while we consider mental and physical training with 
faithful reference to the native gifts, capacities, and ten- 
dencies of the individual, and a wise regard to his life 
opportunities, we shall remember that these are strictly 
subject to those; that the mind and character, after a 
very limited constraint, may make their own occasions, 
and that all that has been done only suggests and does 
not limit what may be done. 

Even the careless mother feels a grave anxiety for 
her boy, upon whom the need of a serious object presses ; 
if not for self-support, for the sake of his own safety. 
This need is commonly felt to be less urgent for girls, 
since the distinctive personal claims of the family rest 
chiefly, and often absorbingly, upon the mother. But 
that it isa genuine need for her, too,—both for the good 
of her own life and its value to others,—is more and 
more strongly felt by women. The world’s work presses 
upon woman as well as upon map. Marriage, with ma- 
ternity, is not the universal lot of woman; and even 
where its claims and its rewards are strongest and 
sweetest, it does not preclude other interests. The 
necessity of self-support, the claims of others for main- 
tenance and protection, do not fall exclusively upon the 
male human being. Nor is this a hardship. Make 
women stronger, and they will be happier. 

I will venture to fortify this assertion by a little story 
from real life. When I first knew R. she was a fine 
girl of twenty-three, She had been most carefully nur- 
tured in a refined and fastidious home, and her family 
belonged to a small and exclusive social circle. Her 
nature was serious, and deeply conscientious, and a 
fashionable education had not succeeded in overcoming 
this bent. Restricted to the “suitable” amusements of 
an elegant young lady, they soon failed to amuse. Ed- 
forced idleness and absence of any gennine interest so 
wore upon her that she became seriously ill. Her 
parents were alarmed, physicians called in, and she was 
sent to Europe for a year to try change of scene. She 
returned little if at all benefited. With all the tender 
care lavished upon her, her own existence was an intol- 
erable weight. At last, when it seemed likely that 
death would soon solve the mystery, a keen-sighted 
medical man, a relative, fixed upon the theory that a 
real interest would rouse and restore her. He took occa- 
sion to place before her many examples of different 
kinds of work, and watched her closely. 

One day he asked her to accompany him to the rooms 
of a friend, a young sculptor. They found the artist 
engaged in modeling a figure in the gray, plastic clay 
which is used for the purpose. After sitting silent for 
some time, watching him intently, K. caught her cous- 
in’s eye. “I could do that!” she whispered, excitedly. 
The moist clay was put in her hands. She at once 
modeled a head, which, for a first attempt, had some 


remaskable qualities. She had found her work. She 


is now a dignified, happy, and busy woman ; self-reliant, 
and with abundant motive in life. Although not ex- 
actly robust, her health is reéstablished, and she has all 
the fine nervous strength of a high type of organization. 
Her portrait-busts are the choice possessions of a priv- 
ileged few, and one is occasionally on exhibition, never 
failing to command attention by a certain ideal quality, 
which is not so much anything added, as the best ex- 
pression uncovered. 

That each may find his or her true place in the sur- 
rounding life,—is not this the final end of all our educa- 
tion ? If we can attain this, we shall not have to mourn 
that “ Knowledge grows, but wisdom lingers,” we shall 
place first the vital and essential grasp upon life and 
its higher possibilities. If the motive, the self urging 
energy, is weak or wanting, can mothers hold themselves 
blameless ? 

Sons and daughters,—our sons and daughters,—in the 
kindergarten, in the public schools (ah! what numbers of 
them are there!), in the high school, the college,—at 
Wellesley, at Vassar, at Cornell, at Harvard, — wherever 
they are, whatever study holds them now, from simplest 
elements to abstruset calculations,—we who are moth- 
ers make this our demand. Give to each such knowl- 
edge as is fit; knowledge that may be assimilated as 
growth, or used as tools for honest work; give them a 
just standard of right and wrong, and entire fidelity to 
it; above all, give them the possession of their own 


best selves. Let them survey, if it may be, all the fields _ 


of human endeavor, and weigh the treasures of the 
human mind, but not to feel that for them all this vast 
universe of divine and human energy is empty and vain. 
The mother’s ambition is both high and humble,—give 
us, not good scholars merely, but good men and women. 


TEACHERS’ TENURE OF OFFICE IN SCOT- 
LAND AND ENGLAND. 


BY A. TOLMAN SMITH, 


Prior to 1872 a parochial teacher of Scotland could 
only be removed from office on proof of inefficiency or 
immorality, and, in fact, generally had a life tenure, 
unless he incurred the displeasure of the Presbytery. 
The system had its evils. Teachers appointed to public 
schools since the passage of the Education (Scotland) 
Act hold office during the pleasure of the School Boards. 
The plan works very well in populous cities, but in 
rural districts subjects teachers to the varying caprices 
of the most uncertain of all social quantities, country 
school boards. 

The school-teachers of Scotland,—than whom a more 
intelligent body can hardly be found,—do not long 
endure conditions humiliating to human nature and 
paralyzing to intellectual activity. They kept up a 
vigorous agitation of the tenure question till it became a 
feature of a parliamentary canvass. Few candidates 
for election denied the right of efficient teachers to con- 
fidence in the continuance of their employment, while 
the majority gave pledges of willingness to aid in pass- 
ing a suitable bill. 

Sir Herbert Maxwell’s bill,—introduced in the session 
of °82,—embodied the views of the schoolmen generally, 
but proved most too radical for the temper of Parlia- 
ment, and was eventually withdrawn. Mr. Mundella’s 
substitute was acceptable simply because it could be 
passed, which result was accomplished in June, 1882. 
The Act merely protects a teacher from summary dis- 
missal, It provides that no resolution of a school board 
for the dismissal of a certificated teacher shall be valid 
unless adopted at a meeting called not less than three 
weeks previously by a circular sent to each member, 
intimating that such dismissal is to be considered, and 
unless notice of the motion for his dismissal shall have 
been sent to the teacher not less than three weeks pre- 
vious to the meeting; and further, that no resolution of 
a school board for the dismissal of a certificated teacher 
shall be valid unless agreed to by a majority of the full 
number of members of such school board. It is still 
lawful for a school board to summarily suspend a teacher ; 
but such suspension does not affect the teacher’s right 
to the salary or other emoluments attached to his office. 
At first the Act was thought to be quite inadequate, but 
an experience of its operations has caused a more fayor- 
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able judgment, although it does not seem probable that 
the teachers of Scotland will be satisfied without farther 
legislation. 

At the meeting of the Educational Institute (Scot- 
land), in October, a letter was read from Mr. Heller, 
secretary of the National Union of Elementary Teachers 
(England), stating that at a meeting of their committee 
attention had been called to the tenure of office and to 
cases of the indiscriminate removal of teachers by school 
boards and managers. He had been requested by the 
committee to ascertain whether the Act for Scotland 
worked satisfactorily, in which case it might seem 
advisable to have the Act amended so as to apply to 
England. 

In the discussion which followed, it was stated that 
“practically the elementary teachers of England had no 
position at all. A clergyman there thought no more of 
turning away an elementary teacher than he did his cook.” 
In Scotland the teacher has some protection in the tra- 
ditions which were all in favor of his permanency; in 
England the reverse was true; the traditions were all 
in favor of the boards, and it seemed the most natural 
thing in the world to turn away a teacher. 

With reference to the Act various opinions were ex- 
pressed, but on the whole it was agreed that English 
teachers would be better off with than without it. The 
evils that remain to be remedied are attributed chiefly 
to the small size of the country boards and their narrow 
local spirit. Mr. Mundella, himself, suggests a remedy 
in the proposal for larger board areas, and the Scotch 
teachers are urged to energetic efforts upon this measure 
until the change is effected. 


MISS FLOYD’S ARMOR. 


BY ESTHER CONVERSE, 


My young friend, Helen Floyd, told me the story I 
wish to relate to the readers of Tok Journau. Of 
course the tale will suffer by repetition, and the reader 
will lose the pathetic tones and expressive gestures of 
the earnest speaker. Helen was a quiet, studious girl, 
of rare cultivation and refinement. Her inclination to 
teach was not encouraged by her friends, who thought 
her lacking in qualities essential to success. Her per 
severance, however, overcame all opposition, and a few 
months spent as assistant in a pleasant private school 
only served to increase her desire to enter that profes- 
sion. An examination in a neighboring city gave her 
an opportunity to present herself as applicant for a 
position, and, much to her gratification, she received an 
appointment. A friend secured her a room with a 
teacher who had long been connected with the schools 
of the city, and, full of confidence, Helen entered upon 
her new duties. 


The dignified bearing, large experience, and profound 
wisdom of Miss Pike impressed Helen, and she gladly 
availed herself of her proffered assistance in framing 
rules, determining methods, and arranging plans for 
work. She had been assigned a position in a grammar 
school; her charge consisted of forty boys. Miss Pike 
had never taught boys, and her evident distrust of 
Helen’s ability to control them was not reassuring. She 
painted gloomy pictures of the difficulties she would 
encounter, and related instances of failure that had come 
under her notice. The boys must be conquered at the 
outset or the result would be fatal. Helen was entirely 
ignorant of superintendents and boards of education, 
and Miss Pike’s graphic description of the summary 
dealing with the unsuccessful filled her with dismay. 
She determined to profit by the kind advice of her 
Toom-mate. 

The class was like others of that grade; there was 
the funny boy, the bad boy, the sullen boy, the whis- 
perer, the boy who muttered, the stupid boy, and the 
giggler. We are acquainted with them all; Helen was 
not. She soon felt that she was not succeeding; her 
school grew more and more noisy, inattentive, and dis- 
obedient. In vain did she apply Miss Pike’s methods 
and punishments. In vain did she wear her most dig- 
nified, solemn manner. The confusion increased. Ru- 
mors of disorder reached the ear of the superintendent, 
and the visit foretold by Miss Pike ensued. 

Helen, dismayed and disheartened, felt that she was 


losing the last semblance of control. The obstinate boy 
refused to obey; the stupid boy overwhelmed her with 
shame; the noisy boy outdid himself, and was joined by 
many of his companions; the funny boy would have 
been invaluable in a circus. The spirit of mischief was 
rampant in the school-room. She gave an appealing 
glance to the superintendent; he did not assist her. 
Miss Pike’s graphic account of this visit, and the sub- 
sequent acts of the drama, flashed through her mind 
and completed her embarrassment. The grave face of 
the superintendent grew more grave as he witnessed 
the confusion, and, as he passed from the room, Helen 
felt that her fate was sealed, her death warrant signed. 
Of course she detained the boys; that was one of Miss 
Pike’s favorite weapons. She gave them severe mem- 
ory tests, columns of words to copy, numbers to add; 
but all alike failed to subdue the spirit of insubordi- 
nation that seemed rather to increase as the moments 
passed. 

She felt that the end was near. She sent them away 
and sat alone in the quietroom. The approaching even- 
ing cast gloomy shadows without and within, but the 
gloom that settled upon her heart was more dense. She 
recognized her failure; she pictured her return home, 
her mortification and disgrace. “Iam routed,” thought 
she; “they have pierced my armor; the chariot drove 
heavily to day; to-morrow they will hough my horses 
and burn my chariots.” Suddenly she thought: “ It 
isn’t mine/ I am wearing Miss Pike’s armor, and it 
does not fit me. Her lance is too heavy and her chariot 
too lofty.” Then she recalled her experience with ber 
own noisy brothers ; the means she had taken to inter- 
est them and secure obedience; of methods she had em- 
ployed in successfully gaining the attention and respect 
of her mission clase, — and she knew the caifse of her 
failure. 

She was no coward; her own armor was bright; her 
one weapon keen, She would enter the field on the 
morrow and gain victory. She went to the janitor’s 
closet and returned with broom, dustpan, and duster. 
She swept, dusted, and rearranged her room; open 
shutters she closed, others she opened; the bad boy’s 
chair was removed, implements of torture destroyed, 
works of merit or demerit erased. Maps and charts 
were exchanged for others found in the closet, At last 
she went home cheerful and determined. No one 
guessed the tumult of thought that filled her mind and 
drove sleep from her pillow. Her plan for the morrow 
was not to do, but to undo,—to change. There must be 
no idle moment, and every movement must be unex- 
pected. She arose early, dressed with unusual care, 
putting on her daintiest gown,—not an expensive one, 
but one of those stylish, fascinating arrangements of 
muslin, lace, and ribbons. Long before the usual hour, 
she entered the school-room laden with bundle and 
basket. There were vases and pictures she had brought 
from home for her own room; there were flowers begged 
from neighbors, and others more fragrant procured from 
the florist. These she arranged to her satisfaction, and 
was soon quite ready to receive her boys. One by 
one they entered and quietly passed to their seats. 
The eubdued light, the different arrangement of 
furniture, the pictures, the flowers, the perfume, the 
smiling face and pretty dress of the teacher arrested 
and interested them. She saw that they admired her; 
could she not also gain respect and love? Her dis- 
couragement fled, and hope and confidence had the mas- 
tery. I cannot tell you of the anxious thought she be- 
stowed upon plans, methods, illustrations, and diversion, 
nor how earnestly she studied each character and its 
needs. I must nor repeat here how the whisperer was 
silenced, the mutterer suppressed, the giggler sobered, 
the funny boy restrained. The “ grim” representative 
of the Board came, as foretold; Helen, self-possessed 
and cordial, made him welcome. She saw solicitude and 
distrust give way to surprise and pleasure; he left her 
with words of praise and cheer. Her triumph was 
complete; her school became a model; the superintend- 
ent’s grave face brightened whenever he visited it, and 


Miss Floyd’s forty boys were chivalrous in their devo- 
tion to their teacher. This proved Helen’s last year in 
school. The “grim” member of the Board was the un- 
expected cause of her withdrawal. Has my story a 
moral? Perhaps,—in the armor and weapon of my 


heroine. 


THE SPICE FAMILY. 


I.—CLOVES. 


If you will look on your map of Oceanica, in the division of 
Malaysia, you will find a group of tiny islands nestled in be- 
tween Celebes and Papua, known as the Molucca or Spice 
[slands, from the great quantity of cloves, nutmegs, and mace 
»btained from them. Although they look so small to you, 
they are of great value on account of the spice trees. 

The Portuguese and Spaniards both found them about the 
year 1521; but Antonio de Brito, a Portuguese navigator, took 
possession of them in the name of his king, and that nation 
held them until the Dutch (assisted by the natives) drove them 
out in the first part of the seventeenth century, and took pos- 
session of them themselves. This they have held until the 
present time, with the exception of a brief period in 1796, when 
the English conquered them from the Dutch, but soon restored 
them. 

The clove-tree was found on only five islands in its native 
state, and on the Island of Amboyna, where the natives had 
begun to cultivate it. As soon as the Dutch obtained posses- 
sion they began to destroy all the clove-trees except on the 
[sland of Amboyna, in order to make the spice scarce, and so 
increase the price. Every year, until 1824, an expedition of 
soldiers and laborers were sent from Holland to the Moluccas 
with orders to destroy every clove-tree except those on Am- 
boyna. 

During the short time the English held possession of the 

islands, they carried clove-trees to Bourbon and Mauritius, 
[n 1830 they were planted on the islands of Pemba and Zanzi- 
bar, and from the latter island about 7,000,000 pounds are 
exported every year; these are worth over $400,000. They are 
also raised in Sumatra, Malacca, Cayenne, and Brazil; but the 
best atill come from Amboyna. 
_ The clove-tree is from fifteen to forty feet high. It hasa 
perfectly straight trunk, covered with a smooth, olive-colored 
bark. From where the branches begin, it has the form of a 
pyramid; the leaves are a dark green, and very glossy; the 
flowers grow in clusters, and are of a reddish hue; the fruit is 
about the size and shape of an olive, perhaps not quite as large, 
and when ripe is dark red. The part that we use as spice is 
the flower-buds, which are gathered just before they open. 
They are dried by the smoke of wood fires, or by being exposed 
to the rays of thesun. By drying they are changed from red 
to a deep brown. They look so much like a nail with a round 
head that both the Portuguese and Spaniards gave them a 
name which meant nail in their language, and which has since 
become our English word, clove. The French called them 
fragrant-nail, on account of their delicious odor. All parts of 
the tree are fragrant,—bark, leaves, flowers, and fruit. Cloves 
are used in cooking, in medicine, and for embalming or pre- 
serving bodies from decay. An oil is also obtained from them, 
which is much used in perfumery. 


HOW WE KEPT LONGFELLOW’S BIRTHDAY. 


BY ALICE M. GUERNSEY. 

We were tired of the orthodox, regulation style, and wanted 
‘something new.’’ We had had sketches of the poet’s life 
aod works, essays on ‘‘ Excelsior’? and ‘‘ Hiawatha,’’ recita- 
tions, declamations, and quotations, till their freshness was 
almost worn away, — almost, not quite ; for there are some 
things that never wear out. And so we carefully selected for de- 
livery a few poems that had been passed over before; in ‘‘ Iron- 
Beard ’’ we heard the story of the early, fierce Christianity of 
the North; on the banks of Arno, by ‘‘ Florence, the Fair,’’ we 
listened to the student’s tale of ‘‘ The Falcon of Ser Federigo”’ ; 
one class gave, a8 @ responsive exercise, the dialogue between 
Prince Henry and Elsie on the road to Hirschau, from ‘‘ The 
Golden Legend ’’; and this was followed by a dialogue-reading 
from the same poem, descriptive of the paintings on that quaint 
old bridge at Lucerne. 

But the chief things on our program were yet tocome. One 
of these was the drama of ‘‘ Miles Standish” as arranged in 
the ** Riverside Literature Series.’ It must be confessed that 
our scenery and costumes were mainly left to the imagination 
of the audience, though the connecting links of reading obvi- 
ated the necessity of a placard to name each new locality as in 
early theatrical days. But, despite all minor defects, John 
Alden plead manfally for his warrior friend, and blashed hon- 
estly at the startling question of the sly Puritan maiden, “‘ Why 
don’t you speak for yourself, John ?”’ 

A “ Longfellow Game” closed the exercises. This we voted 
a success, though we could not call it original, for we copied 
the plan from the Chautauqua Games. It consisted of a 
sketch of the life and writings of Longfellow, including quota- 
tions from his works. This was ‘‘ conspicuous for its omis- 
sions,’’? which were to be filled from numbered cards placed in 
the hands of the scholars. The numbers in the blanks cor- 
responded to those on the cards, but were not arranged in 
consecutive order, and were not named till the correct answer 
had been given. A correct response counted one, an incor- 
rect one or a failure to respond at the right time, minus one; 
tally was kept, and the ‘‘standing’’ read at the close. 

As some of you may wish to try our game, you shall exam- 
ine it for yourselves: 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was born in (*), in the State 
of Maine, on Feb. 27, in the year (*). His father’s name was 


(?), and his profession was that of (’), At the age of (*) 
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Longfellow entered (*) at (%), where he graduated in (').| yY4MINATION OF TEACHERS FOR CHE 


Previous to this time he wrote (*). After leaving college, he 
began (**), in (%). But soon he accepted an offer of the (*), 
ia (5). To prepare for this, he went to ("), where he spent (*) 


CAGO SCHOOLS. 
At the late examination of candidates for the position of as- 


studying in ("5), Returning home,ffor five years he held the|sistants in the Chicago primary and grammar schools, the 
position of (**). During this time, he wrote for the (*), and | following exercises were given: 


published a sketch based upon his foreign travels, called (?°), 
as well as many shorter poems. In 1835, he was appointed 
professor of (*) at (*). Before beginning his work here, he 
again visited (*). He held the professorship at (*) for seven- 
teen years, and wrote much during the time, In 1842 he 
spent a summer ("). In 1854 he resigned his college duties, 
but continued to live at (®2), in the house formerly occupied by 
(). In 1868-9, he revisited Europe, and was everywhere re- 
ceived with (2°). Probably he is more known and loved in 
England than (*). He translated many poems from (*). 
Some of these are linked together by other poems, and the 


LANGUAGE, 
(Time one hour and twenty minutes.) 


And Ardennes waves above them her leaves, 
Dewy with Nature’s tear-drops, as they pass, 
Grieving, if aught inanimate e’er grieves, 
Over the unreturning brave,—alas! 
Ere evening to be trodden like the grass 
Which now beneath them, but above shall grow 
In its next verdure, when this fiery mass 
Of living valor, soning on the foe, 
And burning with high hope, shall molder cold and low.” 


1. Why called tear-drops? Who are the unreturning brave ? 


whole is called (**). One of his principal prose works is (*)./ won is In its next verdure? What isthis flery mass? Why 
Indian stories and traditions are woven into verse in ("). A’ 4:4 to roll on the foe? 


tale of old Puritan days is found in (”). One of his most re- 


markable later works is the (**). 
Mr. Longfellow was noted for his ("*). All who knew him 


2. What do we call this use of Nature? living valor? high 


hope ? rolling on the foe ? 


8. What is the construction of dewy, grieving, which, shall 


loved him. The children of Cambridge presented him with (*’) grow, cold? 


made from the wood of (#4), which hung over the old smithy 


described in (**). 
Longfellow died in the spring of (7), and is buried at (*). 


4. Write the synopsis of grieves, ind., act., third, sing., and 


of trodden, ind., pass., third, sing. 


5. How many feet in aline? The prevailing foot? What 


A bust to his memory has been placed in (**), an honor never is rhythm, rhyme ? 


before bestowed upon an American. Many of his poems have 
become (*2). Take these, for example: 


** Tell me not in (*), 
Life is but (*"), 


6. Write a note to your friend Quizzie, in answer to her in- 


vitation to spend a part of the holidays with her, signed Nellie 
Nieman. 


7. Change waves to the past tense, and write the first three 


For the soul is dead that slumbers, lines. 


And things (*’).”’ 


* Spake full well, in language quaint and olden, 
One who dwelleth (2) 
bab) he called the flowers so blue and golden, 
). 
**T know a maiden fair to see, 
Take care! 
She can both (*) 
Beware! Beware!” 


It was the schooner (*°) 
That sailed 

And the skipper had taken (**) 
To bear him company.’”’ 


** Thy fate is (**), 
Into each life 
Some days must be dark and dreary.”’ 


“ Thou, too, sail on, O (*)! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great!’’ 
** They almost devour me with kisses, 
Their arms (1°), 


Till I think of (*), 
In his (**).” 


8. Write and punctuate correctly: Tell me not in mournful 


numbers life is but an empty dream for the soul is dead that 
slumbers and things are not what they seem. 


9, What are the five modifiers of tell, and the use of each ? 


(No diagram wanted. ) 


10. The difference in form of these modifiers ! 


HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 
(Time one hour and thirty minutes.) 


“1. Whatinvasions of Canada have been made since its set- 
tlement by Europeans, and with what result ? 


2. The condition of this country, as to population, at the 


beginning of the colonization period ? 


3. When was slavery first introduced? How general did it 


become in the colonies ? How has its influence beenjshown in 
the admission of new States ? 


4. The purpose and result of Gen. Custer’s final expedition ? 
5. Mention the several important acts in Arnold’s public 


career. 


6. Outline the State of Tennessee, giving its leading features 


— and locating its chief towns. 


Cards: *, Portland; *, 1807; 2, Stephen Longfellow; ’, law; 
%, fourteen; *, Bowdoin College; Branswick, Me.; 1825; 
*, several poems; 7, the study of law; *, his father’s office ; 
%4, professorship of modern languages and literature; °, Bow- 
doin College ; “, Europe; ™, three years; “, France, Spain, 


7. Describe the mountain systems of Europe. 


8. The principal rivers of England, and the chief town upon 
each ? 


9. The different bodies of water lying south of Asia? 
10. Name five or six of the principal ports on the eastern 


Italy, and Germany; *, professor; *, North American Review ;|coast of the United States, and the State in which each is 


2, Oatre-Mer; °, modern languages and belles-lettres; ©, Har- | found. 


vard University; *, Europe; *, Harvard; “, on the Rhine; %, 
Cambridge; **, Washington; *, marked honor; *, any other 
American author; ™, different languages; *, Tales of a Way- 
side Inn ; *, Hyperion; *', Hiawatha; ®, Miles Standish; *, 
translation of Dante’s great poem, Divina Commedia; ™, kind- 


ness and politeness; a chair; the “‘ spreading chestnut; | « 
Me. Answers in two weeks after date of publication.) 


tree’’; *, the Village Blacksmith; *’, 1882; *, Mount Auburn; 


[To be continued.) 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


All communications relating to this d ent should be marked 
or Literary Eclipses,” and addressed to W. H. Eastman, Kast Sumner, 


#8, Westminster Abbey ; *, household words; *, ‘‘ mournful 
numbers”; “‘an empty dream” ; -*’, “‘ are not what they 
seem’’; by the castled Rhine’’; “‘Stars that in earth’s 
firmament do shine’; *, “‘ false and friendly be’’; *, ‘‘ Hes- 
perus’’; ™, wintry ; ‘his little daughter” ; 
**the common fate of all”; ‘some rain must fall’; *, 
“Ship of State”; “about me entwine”’ ; ™, ‘‘ the Bishop 
of Bingen’’; ‘‘ Mouse-Tower on the Rhine,”’ 


THE MAGAZINES. 


PHONETIC CHARADE. 

My first is a male designation; 

Dame Fashion strives after my next. 
My whole is a loathsome sensation, 
ith which drunkards and gluttons are vexed 
—NILLOoR. 
AN ANCIENT BIDDLE, 
|The following riddle, by one of the seven wise men of 


Greece, is nearly twenty-five centuries old, and was not, we 
need not add, written expressly for Tae JOURNAL; neither 
have we the author’s permission to use it :] 


A father has twice six sons. Each son has thirty daughters, 


— The Bay State Monthly, s Massachusetts magazine, isa new monthly, | parti-colored, having one cheek white and one cheek black, 
edited by Thomas W. Bicknell, LL.D., and John 8. McClintock, with J.| who never see each other’s faces, nor live more than twenty- 


Y¥. McClintock as business manager; published by Bicknell, McClintock | four hours. 


& Co., Boston. Terms, $3.00 a year ; single numbers, 30 cents. Each 
number will contain 64 pages, devoted to the Literature, History, Biogra- 
phy, and State Progress of Massachusetts. No. I., January, 1884, has a 
steel portrait of Marshall P. Wilder, president of the American Pomolog- 
ical Society, and also president of the New-England Historic Genealog- 
ical Society, as a frontispiece, followed by an interesting sketch of his life 
and labors by John Ward Dean, A.M., librarian of the New-England 
Historic Genealogical Society. The other original articles are, “ The 
Family Immigration to New England,” by Thomas W. Bicknell, LL.D.; 
“ The Old Taverns and Stage Coaches of Groton, Mass., by Hon. Samuel 
Abbott Green, M.D.; “ An Incident of Sixteen Hundred and Eighty-six,” 
by Hon. Mellen Chamberlain; “ The Siege of Boston Developed,” by Gen. 


CLEOBULUS. 
ENIGMA: 21 LETTERS, 


My 1, 7, 14, 11, 10, is a gem. 
My 2, 6, 16, 8, 10, is a kind of window. 
My 3, 12, 21, 20, is a email! animal. 


My 13, 12, 17, 6, is destiny. 

My 18, 19, 4, 17, is a slight coloring. 

My 15, 2, 5, is a domestic animal. 

My 4, 19, 9, 20, is a number. 

My whole is a distinguished poet and author, Cc. J. 


DOUBLE DECAPITATIONS, 


1. Behead a reflecting surface, and leave an animal. 
2. Behead cattle of the bovine genus, and leave to devour; 


‘trips Col. Thomas P. Cheney (illustrated); Reuben Tracy's Va-| again, and leave a preposition. 


ry B. U. 8. A., LL. with ; “The Railway Mail 


” by Elizabeth Porter Gould; “One Summer” (a reminis- 
conce), by Anuie Weuthworth Sarr; aod The Bells of Bethlehem,” by 


8. Behead winged, and leave tardy; again, and leave the 


James T. Fields (selected). It is well printed, and gives promise of being | S0ddess of revenge. 


# very valuable addition to the magazine literature of the old Bay State. 

ys v he ofs 
all y pecial value and inter 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
MARKED BENEFIT IN INDIGESTION. 


it with marked benefit in 


4. Behead surety, and leave a ridge; again, and leave a 
C, 


vaiue, and | brink. N. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN, 24, 


ConunpRrum.—Well begun is half done. 
CHABADE.—Blockhead. 


U. 8. Towms Namep. —1. Roek Island. 


Dr. A. L. Halli, Fair Haven, N. Y., says: ** Have bed 8 . & 
prescrib 2. | Madison. 4. Washington, 5. Little Rock. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL EXPOSITION, 
Mapison, Wis., Jury 15-18, 1884, 


Sir :—It having been decided by the Executive Committee 
of the National Educatfonal Association to hold a National 
Educational Exposition at Madison, Wis., July 15-18, 1884, it 
has been deemed advisable by those in charge of the Exposi- 
tion to place all the products forming a part of the Main Ex- 
hibit in State Groups, and to ask the chief educational officers 
to assume the direction of the preparation and exposition of 
this part of the Exhibit for the respective States. 

You are, therefore, earnestly requested to assume charge of 
the matter, and to call to your aid such committees as you may 
think proper. The following preliminary announcement is 
hereby made. 

DEPARTMENTS. | 


The exhibit will be organized into twelve departments, as 
follows, viz. : 

1. Main Exhibit.* 

2. Department of Industrial Education; H. H. Belfield, Chi- 
cago, Ill., Supt. 
3. Art Department; Wm. S. Perry, Worcester, Mass., Supt. 
4. Kindergarten Department ; W. N. Hailmann, LaPorte, 
Ind., Supt. 
5. Exhibit Selected from the National Educational Museum.* 
6. Exhibit of Schoo! Architecture, including Ventilating and 
Heating Apparatus.* 

7. Ward’s Museum of Mineralogy, Geology, and Zodlogy; 
H. A. Ward, Rochester, N. Y., Supt. 
8. Exhibit of Pedagogic Literature; Wm. E. Sheldon, Boston, 
Mass., Supt. 
9. Exhibit of School Journals and other Current Educa- 
tional Pablications.* ~ 
10. Department of Apparatus and Supplies * 
11. Department of School Books; Wm. A. Mowry, Provi- 
dence, R. I., Supt. 
12. Department of School Farniture.* 


* Superintendents for these Departments will be appointed hereafter, 
NOTES. 


Department 1.—This department will include exposition of 
City, County, and State Systems, and all ordinary school prod- 
ucts, such as examination manuscripts, drawings, specimens 
of penmanship, slate work, photographs of blackboard and of 
slate work, collections in botany, geology, and zodlogy, etc., 
made or arranged by students, photographs of buildings, mod- 
els of school-buildings, products of iaboratory work, etc., in- 
cluding the work of higher schools, both public and private. 
This part of the Exhibit will be grouped in Divisions by States. 

Department 2.—This department will include the products 
of all technical schools and manual training schools. Space 
will be afforded for showing processes, if exhibitors desire it. 

Department 3.—This department will include special exhib- 
its of drawings, crayon work, water colors, and all forms of 
decorative art, to be exhibited by city schools and private 
schools. 

Department 4.—This department will include all products of 
public and private Kindergartens. Opportunity will be afforded 
to a limited number of those who may desire to illustrate 
methods of Kindergarten instruction. Concessions will be 
granted in this department to dealers and publishers who wish 
to display Kindergarten appliances. 

Department 5.—This department will include a most inter- 
esting exhibit of school products and appliances gathered from 
foreign countries, and now forming a part of the National Ed- 
ucational Museum at Washington, D. C. 

Department 6.—This department will include all exhibits 
made by architects, builders of school-houses, and inventors 
and makers of apparatus for heating and ventilating. Conces- 
sions will be granted in this department to manufacturers and 
dealers. 

Department 7.—This exhibit will be made exclusively by 
H. A. Ward, Rochester, N. Y., and will form one of the most 
interesting features of the Exposition. 

Department 8.—This department will include bound peda- 
gogic literature, and will exclude all current periodicals. 

Department 10.—This department wil! include chemical and 
physical apparatus, globes, charts, appliances for use in labo- 
ratories, etc., both for elementary and higher schools. Con- 
cessions will be granted in this department to manufacturers, 
dealers, and inventors, 

Departments 11 and 12.—Concessions will be granted to all 
publishers and authors of text-books, and to all manufacturers 
of school furniture who may wish to display their products. 

A circular giving information concerning classification, rules 
for the preparation of products, and the regulations which will 
govern the Exposition, will be issued in a few days. 

State Superintendents are requested to reply as soon as 


possible. 
J. H. Smant, Director, LaFayette, Ind. 
E. E. Smita, Sec., LaFayette, Ind. 


— Harper’s Weekly says that there seems to be an overpro- 
duction of educated men in Germany. Prof. E. J. James, 
while on a visit to that country last summer, asked the pro- 
fessors of twelve German universities, ‘‘Do you think that too 
many young men are pean! oo the universities ?”’ Almost 
uniformly the answer was, “‘ There is no doubt of it.’’ Ger- 
many, said one of the professors, is fostering tha growth of a 
class of professionally educated men for whom there is no 


room in the professions, and who are too proud to go into busi- 
ness of any sort. Result,—poverty or suicide, ne 
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LAKES & LAKE SCENERY OF WISCONSIN. 


A STUDY OF LAKES. 


We will suppose that following the suggestion in Taz Jour. 
wAL of Jan. 24, classes are formed and the “ Summer School 
of Travel”? well under way, andjthat from the remote corners 
of our wide country, teachers and friends of education are 
making active preparations to respond to the invitation ex- 
pressed in the homely old rhyme: 

‘+ Here’s the car of education, 
In its motion steady ! 


Step on board and claim a seat, 
All those who are ready.” 


WISCONSIN AVE, 


Doubtless this car will, the coming summer, gain sufficient 
impetus to send it ‘‘ booming’? on, without additional steam, 
through all the rest of the year, as each teacher holds, spell- 
bound, her admiring throng of wide-eyed urchins taking them 
with her in imagination, as she follows the course of our 
“empire,” which is so rapidly rolling westward, till she 
reaches what bids fair, for the time being, to dispute with Bos- 
ton, the title ‘‘ Hub of the Universe.” Madison (for by this 
time all hands are up, and all the class ready to shriek out the 
name), in the long ago,— when as some one has expressed it, 
“you rejoiced in pinafores and new sashes for exhibition day, 
and the company was wont to convene and grow surprised over 
the precocity of the little folks,” — was located ‘on Fourth 
Lake, by glib little tongues. Few who have not visited it cap 
imagine the charms of this lake girt town. Above we gives 
view of Wisconsin avenue, leading down to Lake Menona, and 
leaving Mendota away to the west- 
ward. An enthusiastic tourist gives 
in Enchanted Summer-Land agraphic 
description of a sunset on Lake Mep 
dota: 

* As our little steamer plied near 
shore, we were half-enshrouded in 
the deep shadows, from which our 
view was doubly grand. In many 
places the banks are of great height, 
with forest-capped summits, and 
irregularly defined tree-draped water- 
side, while at others, the bluffs are 
ni, blear and defiant. Every crag, pro- 
/ jection, cave, and dingle came out 

marvellous- 

ly distinct. 
Even the 
pebbles, 
down sev- 
eral feet in 
the water, 
caught the earnestness of the scene, and lay like so many rare 
gems, in their bed of silver sand. Gradually the sun went 
down and down, the colors grew deep and deeper, till a crim- 
son mist deluged the entire lake and shore with splendor.’ 


Bat our present purpose is not to attempt description of the 
many lakes which form a net-work over all this part of Wis- 
consin, but to hint at a few points of interest that we, learners 
all, may goon making the needed preparation for full enjoy- 
ment of a delightfal trip. The journey northward to the 

Big-Sea-Water,” with stops at Ashland, and a sail in and 
out among the Apostle Islands, or steering away to the east till 
the rugged Porcupine Mts. look out across the water, Grand 
Island looms up, amid the wierd, picturesque beauty of the pic- 
\ured coast,— all this deserves aspecial letter, Nearer at hand 


DEVIL’S LAKE. 


Tzacutne Anais TO Convenss.— Miss 


mental condition. 


many lakes present varied attractions. Northerly, Devil’s 
Lake (though why his Satanic majesty should be granted full 
possession of so many beautiful spots, I never could imagine), 
and the “‘ Dells of the Wisconsin ”’ claim their share of notice 
while Sparta, the northwestern ‘‘ Mecca for Invalids,” as it 
nestles on the placid La Crosse river, forms a decided contrast 
to the pinnacles and domes, the beetling crags, and shadowy 
crevices of the Dells. Buta glimpse ofa quiet nook on Devil’s 
Lake, and on we go. ' 

Some will take their way on to the Dalles of the St. Croix, 
others, turning backward, seek the “Saratoga of the West,’’ 
to quaff the mineral waters which have made Waukesha fa 
mous, or take on excursion to Lake Pewaukee, a visit to Ocon- 
omowoc, and its surrounding lakelets. A glimpse at Green 
Lake will make one wish to explore for him- 
self. Even a passing mention of Fond du Lac 
suggests an inquiry into the attractions of Lake 
Winnebago, while Elkhart Lake awaits visit- 
ors, at a distance of twenty-three miles. As 
too long lessons weary our scholars, perhaps 
the many others of equal attractiveness, will be 
more welcome to our notice at another class- 
day. 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


Martineau once remarked that, considering 
how long we have lived in close association 
= with animals, it is astonishing how little we 

know about them, and especially about their 
I believe it arises very 
much from the fact that hitherto we have tried 
to teach animals rather than to learn from 
them,— to cunvey our ideas to them, rather 
Se than to devise any language, or code of signals, 
by meats of which they might communicate 
theirs tous. No doubt the former process is 
interesting and instructive, but it does not 
carry us very far. Under these circumstances 
it has occurred to me whether some such sys- 
tem as that followed with deaf-mutes, especial- 
ly by Dr. Howe with Laura Bridgman, might 
not prove very instructive, if adapted to the case of dogs. 
Accordingly I prepared some pieces of stout gardboard, and 
printed on each in legible letters a word such as ‘‘ Food,” 
** Bone,” “Out,” etc. I then began training a black poodle, 
‘Van’ by name. I commenced by giving the dog food in a 
saucer, over which [I laid the card on which was the word 
**food,”’ placing also by the 
side an empty saucer, cov- 
ered by a plain card. “‘ Van” 
soon learned to distinguish 
between the two, and the 


not often happen. Yesterday morning, for instance, “ Van’’ 
brought me the card with “Food” on it, nine times in suc- 
cession, selecting it from among other plain cards, though I 
changed the relative position every time. No one who sees 
him can doubt that he understands the act of bringing the 
card with the word *‘ Food”’ on it as a request for something 
to eat, and that he distinguishes between it and a plain card, 
I also believe that he distinguishes, for instance, between the 
card with the word *‘ Food”’ on it, and the card with “ Out” 
on it. This then seems to open up a method, which may be 
carried much further, for it is obvious that the cards may be 
multiplied, and the dog thus enabled to communicate freely 
with us. I bave as yet, I know, made only a very smal! be- 
ginning, and hope to carry the experiment much further, but 
my object in sending this communication is twofold. In the 
first place I trust that some readers may be able and willing to 
suggest extensions and improvements of the idea. Secondly, 
my spare time is small, and liable to many interruptions; ani- 


mals also we know, differ atly from one another. Now, 
many readers have favorite dogs, and I would express a hope 
that some of them may be disposed to study them in the man- 
ner indicated. The observations, even though negative, 
would be interesting; but I confess I hope that some positive 
results might follow, which would enable us to obtain a more 
correct insight into the minds of animals than we have yet ac- 
quired. — John Lubbock, in Nature. 


— Mr. Grant Allen, who describes himself as a wandering 
and lazy field naturalist, has been examining the ancestry of 
birds. They are reptiles with feathers, he says. To call them 
“flying animale” would not be sufficiently distinctive, for 
some birds, like the ostrich, do not fly, and some animals, like 
bats and squirrels, fly without being birds. They build nests, 
but so do water-moles and field-mice. They have horny bills, 
but so have turtles. In short, every other apparently distinct- 
ive point about birds except the possession of feathers is, 
when examined, not distinctive at all. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


AN EXPLANATORY LETTER. 


Editor of the Journal :— Lest your brief editorial mention 
of the recent session of the professors of modern languages at 
Columbia Colleges should mislead some, or at least confuse 
them, as to the spirit which animated that body, will you kind- 
ly permit a few words of explanation. 

The resolution that no college should grant the degree of 
B.A. to #student whocould not read French and German was 
laid on the table, it is true, but not because any present felt 
that this ability is not much to be desired in every college grad- 
uate; but because it was felt that it was inexpedient for a body 
as yet unorganized and having no settled standing, to pass res- 
olutions presumably expected to influence the colleges. 

The statement that “the general sentiment was that a 
knowledge of these languages was no more essential to a col- 
lege course than a knowledge of Spanish and Russian,’ gives, 


next stage was to teach him 


to bring me the card; this he now does, and hands it to me 
quite prettily, and then I give him a bone, or a little food, or 
or take him out, according to the card brought. He still brings 
sometimes a plain card, in which case I point out his error, 
and he then takes it back and changes it, This, however, does 


Sad 


however it may be viewed, an erroneous idea of the prevailing 

sentiment of the convention. It sounds very 
much as if a convention of Hellenists was re- 
ported as unanimous in the opinion that the 
study of Greek in the preparatory course is un- 
desirable. One would naturally infer from the 
mention of Russian that the modern language 
professors were quite unanimous in the opinion 
either that their special branch has no place in 
a college curriculum, or else that Spanish with 
Russian should be required of all college stu- 
dents,—in either case an absurdity. The error 
doubtless arose from the reported words of one 
gentleman, who, in discussing the resolution 
just alluded to, took the ground that no one 
thiog is the sine gua non of high culture, 

The resolution that French and German 
shouid be required for admission to the regu- 
lar college couse, did, it is true, share the fate 
of its predecessor; partly for the same reason, 
partly because many believed that the fitting 
schools are not yet prepared to give a suf- 
ficiently thorough drill,—an evil that time 
will remedy. 

The resolution actually passed,— and which 
was merely 40 expression of opinion without ulterior aims, 
— was, with the exception of the formation of a permanent 
organization from which future benefit may be confidently 
hoped for, the only significant act of a convention which was 
called mainly for the purpose of consultation as to aims and 
methods, and to cultivate a personal acquaintance among the 
teachers of this department. The spirit of uncompromising 
high scholarship, united with a purpose to make use of every 
fruitful means in imparting it, is embodied in their resolve 
that the primary aims of instruction in the modern languages 
should be literary culture, philological scholarship, and lin- 
guistic discipline, but that oral practice is desirable as an aux- 
iliary. F. 


— Senator J. J. Ingalls, in an essay on John Brown’s place 
in history, declares that ‘“‘the three men of the era who will 
loom forever against the remotest horizon of time as the pyra- 
mids above the noiseless desert, or mountain peaks over the 
subordinate plains, are Abraham Lincoln, Ulysses 8. Graut, 
and old John Brown of Osswatomie,”’ 
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THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF THE UNITED STATES 
WILL MEET AT 
Mapison, Wis., 15-18, 1884. 


OFFICERS : 
President—Tuomas W. BICKNELL, Boston. 
Secretary 8S. TARBELL, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Treasurer—N. A. CALKINS, 124 East 80th St, New York. 


WILL MEET AT 
Marrsa’s VineyarpD, Mass., Juty 7-10, 1884. 


- OFFICERS: 
President—Homer B. Boston. 
Seoretary —R. C. Boston. 

Tr asurer—J. W. WessTeR, Malden. 


THE WEEK. 


Hundreds of poor lade in the city of New York will now be 
able to get practical instruction in the rudiments of mechan- 
ical trades at a mere nominal cost, through the generous pro- 


Presipent Smart of Indiana, the general director 
of the Educational Exposition at Madison, Wis., is 
making active efforts in the promotion of the work as- 
signed him. Already cities and States and local organ. 
izations are making ready for substantial exhibitions of 
school work and appliances, which will be second only, 
if at all, to that of Philadelphia in 1876. Some of the 
States will probably make appropriations to enable their 
authorities to illustrate their educational status and 
progress. There is a bill now before the Iowa Legis- 


| lature, which will probably receive its sanction, for such 


an appropriation, and other States are to follow. Su- 
perintendents ef departments are already actively en- 
gaged in their work, and all things point to a national 
exposition which will be of great value to educators, 
and very creditable to the educational spirit of our 


people. 


We are glad to observe the increased interest mani- 
fested everywhere by School Boards and educators in 
honoring our illustrious dead. These memorial school- 
exercises which are now becoming so popular will do 
much toward counteracting the pernicious influence of 
our cheap literature. Interest begets love. Following 
out this thought, Portland, Me., the birthplace of Long- 
fellow, has, under the leadership of Supt. Tash, estab- 
lished a Longfellow Statue Association, towards which, 
in connection with exercises, the children have been 
invited to contribute. So far the enterprise has been 
a flattering success. Albany, N. Y., has also entered 
into the plan, and has voted that all schools of the city 
shall hold Longfellow exercises on the poet’s birthday, 
Feb. 27, for the benefit of the Portland Association. 
Let the good work go on. 


WENDELL Puiuuirs died at his residence in Boston, 
Saturday, Feb. 3. This is the simple record which 


closes the career of one of the most remarkable men of 


the age and of the world. Mr. Phillips was born in 


Boston in 1811. Fortunate in the possession of a long 


vision of Mr. R. T. Auchmuty, a wealthy citizen. That gen-| ancestry of distinguished people, and also of a comfort- 
tleman has expended $60,000 in establishing and furnishing a| able fortune, he early devoted himself to the proper 


plant where two hundred pupils may be accommodated in 


preparation for a life-work which heredity and destiny 


evening classes and properly instructed. Live educators will hed masked out for him. His remarkable genius dis- 


heartily welcome every such opportunity to test the value of 
current theories of industrial training. 

The educational outlook for Alaska is hopeful. The Harri- 
son bill, now before Congress, to secure for that territory a 
simple State government and popular education, has passed 
the Senate, and is not likely to be defeated in the House. 

The mystery of the Gay Head disaster is unfathomed. Dur- 
ing the week Captain Gibbs, of the light ship tender “‘ Ver- 
bena,”’ has examined the buoy placed on Devil’s Bridge, and 
found that it has dragged more than three hundred feet in- 
shore; but this slight change by no means accounts for the 
fatal error which sent so many lives to destruction and carried 
sorrow to so many homes and hearts. 

The Boston Press Fand for the benefit of the Gay Head 
Indians, who did so much to save passengers from the wrecked 
**City of Columbus,’’ already amounts to over three thousand 
dollars, and its appropriation has been intrusted to Col. W. W. 
Clapp, treasurer of the fund, Mr. B. W. Crowninshield, sec- 
retary of the Massachusetts Humane Society, and Mr. B. 
Marchant, collector of the port of Edgartown. 

Operatives’ strikes, the inevitable results of dull times and 
idle mill-wheels, have already begun in one of the largest New- 
England centers of the cotton manufactory, and will doubtless 
appear in other cities than Fall River. 

The Canadian Government declines to heed the lesson set 
by the United States, and rsaduce its rates of postage from 
three cents to two, or undertake a postal-express business. 

Henry Ward Beecher does not believe that free-trade doctrines 
are of sufficient popular interest to become issues ina national 
electoral contest. He also contends that high patriotism stim- 
ulates production to such an extent that great rivalry results 
therefrom; that our tariff prevents things going out almost as 
much as coming in; and that the consequence is a multiplicity 
of goods in the markets, forever increasing in ratio as wel! 
asin quantity. To the glut thus effected, strikes, lockouts, 
and other revolutions in the commercial world follow. 

Secretary Folger scored a notable point in favor of the 
broader liberty of woman to do whatever good and useful 
thing nature has fitted her for when he declared, “I see no 
reason, then, in unwritten or in written law, why Mistress 
Miller may not lawfully demand an examination, and, if she 
proves mye duly qualified, have a license to serve as a 
master of a steam vessel.”” But th 
dragging her before the public as pou 
heroines, simply because, being competent, she commands a 
steamer as successfully as her male competitors. 


It is now settled that the sovereignty of Spain recog- 
nized over the Sooloo islands in the Phillipine Avchipst 0, 


played more or less clearly during his student-life, 
found the grandest opportunity for its illustration in 
1835 in connection with the exciting scenes of the slave 
riots in Boston. Mr. Phillips, then a young man of 24 
years of age, with a courage and an eloquence which 
completely subdued the howling mob in Faneuil Hall, 
made his first great plea for human freedom, and began 
to arouse the conscience of America and of the world 
against the gigantic evil of slavery. From that date 
until 1865 he became the recognized leader on the 
platform of the anti-slavery movement, and, with Gar- 
rison and other great men of the period, fought and 
triumphed in the most unpopular cause ever championed 
before the American public. He was truly styled the 
silver-tonged orator of America, and his persuasive elo- 
quence placed him at the head of the great speakers of 
the English tongue. His eloquence consisted in the 
truthful expressions of the deepest convictions of the 
human heart. He studied all questions from the stand- 
point of absolute right and justice, and followed the 
mandates of this superior Jaw, which compelled him to 
obey God rather than man where human and divine au- 
thority conflicted. So sharply did he draw the lines of 
absolute right that he seemed to men wild, visionary, 
revolutionary. 

With Mr. Garrison, he preferred disunion without 
slavery than union with it, and he appealed to every 
agency, human and divine, for the overthrow of what he 
considered the greatest crime of the age. The power 
and vehe mence of the anti-slavery forces, led by Phillips 
and Garrison, were so great that within thirty years of 
the date when the youthful Phillips dared, at the danger 
of his life, to denounce the epirit of the Boston mob of 
1835 and to defend the life of his friend Garrison, the 
Nation found itself delivered from slavery through the 
sharp and decisive conflict of the civil war. Whatever 
may have been the current opinions of the American 
people concerning Mr. Phillips and his course during the 
time of that tremendous duel, first of pens and tongues, 


and in exchange for this Spain abandons her 
northern portion of the island of Borneo. Coes a 


then of swords, there is to-day, throughout our country, 


but one opinion as to the righteousness of the cause they 
espoused, and the blessings of the liberty which they 
advocated; and none are readier to-day to admit the 
essential necessity of universal freedom as the basis of 
social order, prosperity, and happiness, than those who 
for thirty years stood for the defence of American slavery. 

Since 1865 Mr. Phillips’s tongue and pen have found 
ready service in promoting the cause of temperance, 
woman suffrage, and the rights of laboring men. It 
may be said that he almost morbidly assumed the defence 
of what he regarded the weaker party, and his voice, in 
public and private, has unsparingly denounced the evils 
which seemed to flow from the bad relations and misun- 
derstandings among men. On political questions he has 
seemed from choice to refuse all partisanship, and inde- 
pendently to press for measures which the popular ver- 
dict has often declared wrong and impracticable. Con- 
cerning some of these measures, time alone will deter- 
mine the correctness of his views. Mr. Phillips’s latest 
arena has been the defence of Ireland against the tradi- 
tional wrongs of the parental Government. Here he 
has illustrated his usual keenness of invective, vehe- 
mence of denunciation, and persuasiveness of eloquence, 
thereby bringing to his sympathetic support the great 
body of our foreign citizenship which has felt the heavy 
hand of English rule upon it, but which has suffered 
perhaps more thoroughly from its own weakness and 
follies. 

Mr. Phillips has died in a ripe old age, preceding his 
wife, who has been an invalid for years and to whom 
his tenderest devotions have been given. Among his 
last words were: “ My poor wife! I wished to live to 
care for her in her dying hours; but I am ready and 
willing to die.” Thus has passed from earth one of the 
grandest men of the century; whom America will love 
to honor when her true and perfect history is written, 
and the testimonials that the world will place upon his 
bier, well illustrate the words of the poet: 

** For ~~ ed sweeps onward. Where to-day the martyr 
8 8 


On the morrow crouches Judas, with the gold-dust in his 


ands 
While the hooting mob of yesterday, in silent awe return 
To glean the sacred ashes for history’s golden urn.”’ 


BARBARISM IN SCHOOLS. 


There seems to be a revival, of late, of a disposition 
to return to the “good old ways” of school-keeping 
which are supposed to have fashioned the mighty men 
that undeniably were grown in the “ good, old time.” 
We are informed that our friends, the Catholic bishops, 
are proposing to set the parochial-school organ to the 
slow and stately music of the “early middle ages.” 
Every now and then there is a prodigious spurt of in- 
terest in athletics or military drill, of the old-time sort, 
and the schools graduate “stroke-oars,” bruisers, and 
bullies, and stalwart young females, who wear young 
men’s overcoats, neckties, and round hats, and walk 
about with their hands in their side-pockets. Now, of 
course, there were a good many good things even in 
the medieval school, and more in the European achool 
of half acentury ago. But it is doubtful if many of 
our zealous advocates for the good old times really un- 
derstand what sort of a place even the superior boys 
of Great Britain frequented, as their alma mater, even 
fifty years ago, to say nothing of the almost total neg- 
lect of the masses and the superficial schooling of girls 
in England, until within the past twenty years. 

Just at this point comes in a valuable piece of testi- 
mony in the charming Autobiography of Anthony Trol- 
lope. The first fifteen pages of this delightful book 
affords such a life-like picture of the English schools 
from 1815 to 1840,—about the time when Horace Mann 
came to the front in Massachusetts,—that we could wish 
they might be republished in every American newspa- 
per as an “object-lesson” of the good, old-fashioned 
school in the land of our fathers. 

Anthony Trollope was born in 1815, of a college-bred 
father, who died a broken-hearted pedant and bankrupt, 
leaving the mother, best known in America by a caustic 
book on our national manners, to pull the family 
through by almost incredibly voluminous authorship. 
At seven, Anthony was sent, as a “day boarder,” to 


Harrow, for three years; then to a private school, at 
Sunbury ; afterwards at Winchester, where he remained 
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three years; then back to Harrow. In all, the boy 
apent twelve years at school, nine of them at two of the 
most famous aristocratic public schools in the kingdom. 
The record of his sufferings as a little boy from the 
brutality of the older scholars, the boorishness of the 
masters, the crushing sense of poverty, and the con- 
temptuous neglect of his high-born schoolmates, later 
on; the unadulterated barbarism of the whole style of 
life as it went on around him; forms a picture even 
more significant than Do-the-boy’s Hall of Dickens ; be- 
cause it represents the state of affairs in the schools ex- 
pressly established for the sons of gentlemen, taught by 
famous masters. One of Anthony’s teachers became a 
Dean of Peterborough, and another Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. 

Nor was the instruction in these, the great prepara- 
tory schools for the universities, a whit more rea- 
sonable than the barbarous discipline and general style 
of life. At nineteen he left Harrow, and recalls the 
fact that for the whole “twelve years, no attempt had 
been made to teach me anything but Latin and Greek, 
and very little attempt to teach me those languages. I 
do not remember any lessons, either in writing or arith- 
metic. Frenchand German I certainly was not taught.” 
He always knew his masters by their ferules, “and 
felt conviuced that he had been flogged oftener than 
any human being alive,”—often scourged five times a 
day. “From the first to the last there was nothing 
satisfactory in my school career except the way in which 
I licked a boy who had to be taken home to be cured.” 
In 1834, at the age of nineteen, he was admitted toa 
clerkship in the London postoffice, on personal grounds, 
for he made shocking work at his examination with 
“blots and false spelling.” He “had never learned 
the multiplication-table, and had no more idea of the 
rule of three than of conic sections.” Yet, he thinks, 
outside of school-life, he “knew more than the average 
of young men of similar rank of life.” 

He inherited his mother’s literary genius, and had a 
remarkable talent for executive detail, and a boundless 
capacity for steady work. He rose to be a noted official 
in the post-office department of the kingdom, and left 
at his death a library of the most entertaining of mod. 
ern English novels; the best picture of the upper side of 
English life that exists in the language. 

But for all this achievement his school-life had only 
the result to poison his childhood and youth, and make 
him, a8 a young man, intolerably wretched and, as he 
confesses, vicious, Indeed, until a reasonable salary 
enabled him to marry a good girl and make himself a 
little home, his life could hardly have been worth living. 
Happily for literature, even this terrible experience of 
school-life in the very center of the high-toned barbar- 
ism of British culture and gentility could not hinder 
the outburst of a marvelous talent for agreeable book- 
making, or quench the indomitable “longing to be 
loved,” and the invincible genial habit of soul which 
made him the most kindly of social satirists that has 
wielded the pen of the story-teller. 

Now it is easy enough to assert that this frightful 
discipline, which can be matched in the biography of 
scores of famous, and armies of ordinary, Englishmen of 
that generation, was somehow a capital discipline for 
the young England of half a century ago. That is was 
a hardening process, and developed the rough side and 
sharp angles which make the average Englishman, in 
the off-side of his manhood, on the whole, the most dis- 
agreeable fellow in Christendom, will not be denied. 
Even barbarism has its uses in the training of a mighty 
national life. But British society, to-day, is all streaked 
through with a barbarism which is the legitimate result 
of the grotesque training of English young gentlemen. 
In the prevalence of rough and brutal athletic sports; 
in the detestable student-life portrayed by Tom Hughes, 
William Everett, and Bristed; in the cruel national 
sport of fox-hunting, which even Trollope was forbidden 
to defend in his own magazine; in the racing, for 
which parliament adjourns, which has become the most 
gigantic system of gambling in the world; in the fear- 
ful drunkenness and licentiousness that stare the Amer- 
ican traveler in the face at every step; in the holding 
on to so much in public life which can only be excused 
as “the remainder of wrath”; in the present deadlock 
with Ireland and the half-century’s record of craft and 


blood in British Oriental affairs,—we trace the foot- 
prints of the abominable barbarisms that, up to a very 
late period, pervaded the school-life'of the higher classes 
of England. 

It is not necessary to defend the real glory, grandeur, 
and, often, loveliness of the higher types of British 
character, and the more excellent points of its social 
and public life, But, certainly, the educational end of 
Old England was not its best end; and only within the 
recollection of middle-aged men have those far-reaching 
reforms been inaugurated which are slowly bringing the 
shool-life of this great people into line with the peda- 
gogics experience, and the humane:and,Christian discip- 
line of the foremost people of modern times. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


— One may be very certain that the teacher who is a slave 
to routine is also a tyrant in the school-room. 


— A writer in Macmillan’s Magazine tells us that the “‘ men 
who make a school as enjoyable to the visitor as a pleasant 
work of art, are just the men who desire least to be trammeled 
by sentimental regulations.” 

— The Iowa Teacher says, very truly, “If it is worth while 
fora person to teach school, it is worth all the while. One 
cannot be a good teacher long if he divides his time and 
thoughts between teaching and some other business.”’ 


— The Chicago Advance says, ‘It is useless to ignore the 
fact that, reasonably, high schools are becoming more and 
more the objects of adverse criticism.’’ Yes, but by whom ? 
Not by the educators of the land or the great middle class that 
fills them with its lads and lasses. 

— The Nation, in speaking of the statistics given by Presi- 
dent Eliot in his recent report, says that ‘‘ they indicate a 
steady diminution in the New England contingent, and a sharp 
falling off in that of Massachusetts, where the growth of a 
Butler constituency has evidently not been favorable to the 
higher education.”’ 

— Huxley gives as the ‘‘secret of his philosophy” this: 
‘The habit of trying not to talk about things of which I know 
nothing.”” What a glorious thing it would be for school-teach- 
ers if the members of our school boards would plant them- 
selves solidly upon the same “ secret of philosophy’! The 
ordinary newspaper editor might do the same and not be 
missed in the educational world. 

— “Linsist,’’ says Dr. Harris, in the Tennessee Journal of Edu- 
cation, ‘‘that in all our schools there should be no show or 
shoddy, that instruction should be thorough, that the pupils 
should be required to do honest work, that there should be no 
veneering of knowledge.’’ This is excellent advice, and all 
supervision of school is continually proclaiming it. Notwith- 
standing this, legislation selects the instructor by the poorest 
of methods, and this same supervision, through the tyranny 
of examinations, is continually tempting the teachers thus 
selected into the manufacture of ‘“‘show”’ and “ shoddy.”’ 


— Strange to say, Texas limits by statute the salaries of her 
teachers. We never yet saw town or city so generous to this 
class of servants that it became necessary for the State to in- 
terfere to prevent extravagance. But it would seem that the 
love of education is so strong in the breasts of the Texans, that 
they have felt obliged to place themselves under guardianship 
through fear of impoverishment. It isevident, however, from 
the Texas School Journal, that the law has not worked well, 
for it has proved imposeible under the law to obtain a suffi- 
ciency of first-class teachers. It is suggested by the same 
paper that the engine be reversed and minimum salaries be 
provided by law. 

— Here is some very sensible advice, taken from the Educa- 
tional Weekly: ‘‘The teacher who does not receive, and is 
not worthy of, the love of little children is in no sense fitted to 
preside over aschool. Let the teacher put himself first in the 
place of the pupil and test his work from that standpoint; let 
him put himself secondly in the parent’s place and weigh his 
actions carefully from that position. If by these two means 
of self-test he awakens no quickening of his spirit, finds no 
desire to do better work, and experiences no great reverence 
for his vocation, it may be well for himself and the school that 
he look for other work to do, and some other [cause to serve.” 


— Professor White, of New York city, is right when he says 
that the ‘just end of teaching drawing to young children is 
educational in the broadest sense.”” Much of the antipathy to 
drawing finds its source in the attempts of teachers and super- 
visors of drawing to teach the subject ‘as an accomplish- 
ment.’? There has been a great change, however, in this di- 
rection within the past seven or eight years. The stated ex- 
aminations having been done away with, there is no longer 
any temptation to spend hours in perfecting figures, dignified 
by the name of design, which were more often born out of the 
fertile brain of the teacher than that of the pupil. 

— Here are the chief obstacles which Colonel Parker finds 
in the way of reform in teaching. Ifthe question of their truth 
were put to vote we think it would be carried unanimously: 
(1) The teacher’s attitude; “‘we think we know when we 
don’t.” (2) The superintendent, he who when he examines 
‘* must have just so much,” who knows not how to teach, nor 


how to show the teacher what to do. (3) School boards, which 


know more about teaching than the teacher himself, which do 
not go to work in the very sensible way of finding a teacher 
who knows his business, then giving him the assistance he 
wants and the means he needs, holding him responsible for 
results; and (4) the people themselves, who “fail to elect 
proper persons as superintendents and directors, and carry 
their offices into politics.’’ 

— Teachers, like persons in other walks of life, are inclined 
often to neglect the little things for what seems to them the 
** weightier matters of the law.’’ But they make a mistake. 
The Educational Weekly is right when it says that the simple 
things, in their combined effect, exert a great influence upon 
the school. For instance, “the unruly and the dull pupils are 
made better by being a part of a clean school. The pupils may 
be required to pick up the papers from the floor at close of 
school in the evening, about their respective desks. They can 
be required to arrange the books of their desks in good order 
at the close.”” Then, again, ‘‘the teacher may keep her own 
desk in model condition. She may keep the blackboard clear 
of unnecessary work. Require pupils to erase their work on 
the board when it is done. The teacher should not forget 
that her own manner of dress will be quite as effective for good 
or ill as all that she can say, or fail to say about the matter. 
‘ Just anything’ is not good enough to wear to. school.”” The 
dress of the teacher should be “ plain, clean, and neat.’’ 


— We have often wondered that intelligent schoolmen are 
so easily deceived by the mere show of a recitaiton. And we 
have not hesitated to lay it down as a cardinal principle of 
supervision, that the teacher should be judged by his methods 
rather than by results got at through written examinations. 
Here are some sentences from the Canada Educational Monthly 
to the same effect: ‘‘A true critic, when he enters the school- 
room, will desire to hear the teaching, not the recitation. The 
comprehensiveness of information, the accuracy of statement, 
the genius and force of illustration there displayed, the taste 
with which the elements of the theme are selected, and the 
earnestness by which the whole is kindled into life, alone de- 
termine for him the success of that room and everything in it. 
The pupils may not make the best display when judged by the 
readiness or literal correctness with which they are able to 
express themselves in speech or on paper. Pupils, under such 
teaching, do not thus distinguish themselves, and cannot, for 
that is not primarily the end sought in the teacher’s efforts, 
The end is to expand their intelligence and interfuse their 
growing minds with the best thought and the best thinking.” 


— We trust the Legislature will keep its head level when 
dealing with educational questions. There is a project before 
it to make text-books uniform, and one to oblige towns to keep 
a text-book, when once adopted, a term of five years. There 
are grave objections to both measures. The first would lead 
to a gigantic monopoly with its attendant corruption; and to 
adopt the second would oblige towns to use text - books 
years after the best educational sentiment had declared them 
to be inferior. Moreover, it is undemocratic as well as un- 
necessary. Towns can be trusted to look after their pecuniary 
affairs without offensive legislation by the State. A better 
way would be to allow towns and cities to loan text-books to 
such as desire to be thus furnished, under such regulations as 
the school committees may see fit to make. In Iowa a bill has 
been introduced into the House to carry out a recommendation 
made by the Governor in his message, that the text-books be 
printed by the State. ‘‘One of the largest book-publishing 
houses in Des Moines offers off-hand to take the contract for 
printing all the school-books used in the public schools, and to 
furnish them to pupils for half the price now paid for them.” 
The idea is a very radical one, and we doubt very much its 
policy. It is generally better for the State to leave such things 
to private enterprise. Cheap books are dear at any price, and 
the talent that can best meet the needs of the public schools 
in this direction may not always be found within the limits of 
a single State,—even if it be the very intelligent State of Iowa. 


— The recently-elected president of the New-York school 
board, in his remarks accepting the position, thus compares 
the old times with the present: ‘‘ We can recall, perhaps, the 
country school-house and the country schoolmaster; the small 
fractions of the days spent in recitations of lessons learned 
with more or less diligence at home or in our seats; the work- 
ing out of problems in a self-reliant way; the unassisted ap- 
plication to a book to learn what was in it; the sense of mas- 
tery in success, or defeat in failure. All this has changed. 
The question is not how to nurse a child, it is how to feed an 
army. Pupils come to us as battalions, not as units. The 
bright mind and the dull are equally out of their element. 
The average must be found, and all things suited to that. 
There is little study; it is all instruction, From the old times 
the real work of the scholar is divided by five, the work of the 
teacher multiplied.” The description is a true one, and it is 
a pertinent question to ask, whether there has not been an 
unnecessary loss. It does not follow, by any means, that in- 
tellectual growth necessarily follows interest or attention. A 
teacher may be highly gifted in her ability to interest children 
and attract them to the school, and yet be a very poor instructor. 
The test of a teacher’s power lies principally in her abil- 
ity to so influence the motives and will of the pupil, that he 
will be interested in that degree and kind of work which will 
best shape and promote his mental growth. Influenced by 
over-loaded courses of study, the teacher’s effort is too much 
in the direction of intelligence simply.' But general intelli- 
gence is & poor boon toa child if he must get it at the expense 
of good habits and manly independence. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


A Complete Algebra. For High Schools and Colleges, 
Revised edition. By A. Schuyler, LL.D., president of Bald- 
win University. Cincinnati and New York: Van Antwerp. 
Bragg & Co. Price, $1.00. 
This is an eminently practical text-book. Following the 

excellent definitions, suitable problems in equations are given, 

with suggestions as to the best methods of solution, which 
cannot fail to incite in the student an interestin the study. 

Every portion of the work is treated with great care. The 

problems are varied and abundant. It is designed to furnish 

enough of algebra to meet the wants of students who intend 
to pursue the higher mathematics. In this sense the book is 

‘*Complete,”’ and presents all of the fundamental principles and 

their applications, and will task the efforts of students, and 

reward them with success, in this important department of 
mathematical study. The book is well printed and very sub- 
stantially bound. 

The same enterprising house have published Ray’s New 

Test Examples in Arithmetic; by B. O. M. De Beck, 

A.M. With Answers; price, 35 cents. The examples are 

carefully graded, and adapted to the capacity of the average 

pupil. All mere puzzles have been wisely excluded. They 
apply to simple numbers, United States money, reduction, 
compound numbers, longitude and time, factoring, fractions, 

—common and decimal,—the metric system, percentage, inter- 

est, discount, insurance, taxes, ratio, proportion, involution, 

evolution, mensuration, progressions, and 403 miscellaneous 
examples are added, well adapted to test the thoroughness and 
understanding of the pupils in all the topics of arithmetic. 


answers appended. It will be found a valuable book for 


in all about 5000 test examples. 
Troja. Results of the Latest Researches and Discoveries on 


the Site of Homer’s Troy, and in the Heroic Tumuli and| journal of the American Art Union, and is published in New 
of 4) York and edited by Charles M. Kurtz, To persons not mem- 
Trees & By Us. bers of the American Art Union, the price of The Illustrated 


Hon. D.C.L., and Hon. Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, 


author of Ilios, Troy and Its Remains, and Mycene and| Art Union will be $3.00 per year. It will be the exponent, 
With 150 wood cuts! from an artistic standpoint, of the views of artist contributors, 
New York: Harper & Brothers. | concerning the principles that form the bases of the prevailing 


Very properly Dr. Schliemann dedicates this great work to/| schools of art. 


Tiryus. Preface by Prof. A. H. Sayce. 
and four maps and plans. 


all who love the poetry of Homer, and to all who are search- 


ing for the light thrown on history by the science of archwol-| his English version in double rhymes, with an essay and note, 
ogy. Until the labors of the author of this book began, about/of The Dies Ire. This very difficult task has been performed 
ten years ago, the heroic and prehistoric periods of Grecian| by Mr. Jehnson with great skill, and the verses have a charm 
history were shrouded in mystery. Dr. Schliemann by his|for those who appreciate their meaning. 


skill, energy, and perseverance as an explorer and excavator, 
has solved the problem which has puzzled students of Greek 
and Asiatic archeology. Through the light of the facts he 


has made known they are now enabled to read intelligently | Excellent Graded Course of Study for the Public Schools, A 
the records of the remote past, and the veil of doubt is removed| Manual of Matter and Method, prepared by Wm. E. An- 
which hung over the site of Homer’s Troy, and also made/|derson, Esq., the City Supt. of Schools. 
outline of Kindergarten Training admirably suggestive, and 

The excavations of Dr. Schliemann at Troy, at a Manual pte each mate 
and at Orkomenas have revealed to the world the character | 70Ugo the high-school course, © hints and suggestions 
and extent of the people who dwelt in those ancient cities. ented pocene Agi —— t, and the course of study indi- 


clear the legends of Greece. 


The heroes of the Iliad and Odyssey are now seen as men in- 


W. Wright. Itis a work that will greatly interest all thinking 
men. It contains an ingenius theory of the genesis of life, and 
f Grech Bistory, but the mest sheptical are now convinced by shows that there is a life-principle, a vitalizing energy which 
precedes and produces all living organisms. 
acknowledgment. In the excavation of the mound of His-| 5 second edition of the work, with an important new preface; 
sarlik he has erected for himself a monument more lasting] price, $1.50. We know of no book that more completely de- 
than brass. He has opened a new era in the study of classical | molishes the arguments of atheists and materialists. 


outset Dr. Schliemann’s revelations were scouted by students 


the accumulation of his facts, and his works are having a warm 


literature, and given animpulse to the “‘ research of the spade’”’ 


which will doubtless open to the world marvelous revelations, | ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. It will bear the title of Occident 
throughout the ancient Orient, as well asin the classic lands/ and Orient, and will be made up of Mr. Cook’s public dis- 
of Greece. Troja, the present volume, is a supplement and | courses delivered since the publication of the last volume of 
completion of the author’s Ilios. All of the ancient sites of} Monday Lectures. The same firm have also in press a new 
the Troad have been systematically explored under the super-| revised and enlarged edition of Henry C. Lee’s Sacerdotal 


vision of Dr. Schliemann, and the results recorded are of the| Celibacy, a work which Mr. Lecky, among other distinguished 
scholars, has taken occasion to praise for its profound and 
comprehensive learning. 


highest scientific value. He conclusively proves that the first 
inhabitants of Hissarlik,—the builders of its first city,—must 
have come from Europe across the Hellespont. The founders 
of Troy were of Thrakian origin. 

The able preface of Prof. A. H. Sayce explains the scope, 
character, and value of Dr. Schliemann’s explorations, and 


and seven very learned papers are added by eminent scholars 
on topics growing out of Dr. Schliemann’s investigations in 
his several books. The book is printed in large open type, and 
the paper and binding is just what a valuable work of this|‘ 
kind should appear in. 


Town Library,” ‘‘The Church and Sunday-schoal Library,” 


and the “School and Reference Library.” It is under the 
Zlocution, a text-book in general use among schools and col- 
able authorship of Miss Hewins, of the Hartford Library Asso- leges, has edited a little volume of literary selections called 


ciation, who has for the past year been editor of » department Fenno’s Favorites, No. I: One Hundred Choice Selec- 


of Literature for the Young in the Libr ourna 
now transferred to the Laberaty Mews. 
Leypoldt, 81 and 32 Park Row, New York. 


Days Recalled, is the title of a new song and chorus by the 
f teach edition i blished with|P@blisher, Walter A. Perry, of New Bedford, Mass. The 
words are by Mr. Perry, and the music by Frederick S, Stanton. 


It is a pretty song, and will undoubted! 
teachers to use in examinations and reviews. The book has} embellish a with & fine title- - 


price, 40 cents. 


Presentation of the Grammar of the New English, begin- 
ning with the age of Miizabeth. It is a book in which the au- 
thor makes a complete departure from the traditions and 


their bearing upon archeological studies. The text of the|%S8ges of other grammarians. He claims to have made a sci- 
body of the work is written in a very clear and simple style, entific presentation of the subject. It uses the ordinary no- 
and is abundantly illustrated with cuts and plans. The nar-| ™enclatare of students of language, but, in the arrangement 


guttve of bile end of the topics chooses his own methods; they are indeed pecul- 
Pp ’ ons, tours in iar, and will be open to criticism by those who differ p akg 


the Troad is full of interest. Twenty pages of valuable notes, widely. It is alittle book grammar-makers will do well to study. 


the most accurate of men, do jump at conclusions! Henry 
Holt & Co. recently announced as the first of their new 


story of the conversion of Ethel Jones, related by herself. 


— The Literary News, which, for four years, has given an| The book has always been announced as a novel, and is found 
exhaustive review of current literature, has now widened its|‘% be a story of life in Philadelphia, Narragansett, and New- 
scope of usefulness by adding a new department, devoted to| Port. Yet one pa 


Literature for the Young. This department is subdivided into of pty: opt that the paper has a good circulation in 


three sections under the respective headings, ‘‘ The Home and Utah. 


Published by F, | tions for Reading and Speaking. The collection is pre- 
faced by an exposition of the Theory of Elocution and the! York 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, have ready a new edi- 
tion of “‘ The World’s Progress: an index to Universal History, 
and a cyclopedia of facts, dates and general information, com- 
iled by G. P. Putnam, revised and continued to date by 
rederick B, Perkins and Lynds E. Jones. 
— ©. W. Larison, Ringos, N. J., sends us the “‘ Fonic Speler 
and Sylabater, desind as an Ad in Acquiring a Noleg ov the 
Fundamental Principls ov the English Langwag.” It is wis 
dom to the wise, doubtless, but to those outside of the Spelling 
Reform Circle it looks ‘‘ Greeky.”’ 
— James R. Osgood & Co., Boston, have in preparation 
School and Studies, a collection of essays on educational 
topics, by {Prest. B. A. Hinsdale. Their new edition of 
Palfrey’s History of New England will be ready in a few 
days. It is handsome, compact, and inexpensive. 
— D. Appleton & Co., New York city, have just published, 
in pamphlet form, Philosophy in Outline, by William T. 
Harris, editor of The Journal of Speculative Philosophy; price, 


50 cents. It is a very able paper, and gives a brief exposition 
of the method of philosophy and its results in obtaining a 
view of nature, man, and God. 

— Growth Through Obedience is the title of a very 
scholarly discourse, by Julius H. Seelye, D.D., president of 
Amherst (Mass. ) College,, published in pamphlet form by Ginn, 
Heath & Co., Boston. The doctrine of this baccalaureate ser- 
mon would strengthen and bless every young man in the 
nation, if adopted and heeded. 


— Oh, Where Have the Old Folks Gone, or By gone 


become popular. It 
the old homestead; 


—The Art Union,—January, 1884,—No. 1, is the official 


— Franklin Johnson, Cambridge, Mass., has privately printed 


**The marble shows the form and face; 
But who shall give it vital grace ?”’ 


— The School Board of Milwaukee, Wis., have published an 


It begins with an 


— G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 27 and 29 West 23d street, New York 


They have issued 


— A new volume by Rev. Joseph Cook is in press by Hough- 


— George H. Webster, of Pittsburgh, Pa., has published A 


— How even newspaper men, who are universally known as 


‘American Novel Series,” A Latter-Day Saint, being the 


r proclaims it an account of a conversion 
on, and another solicits an advertisement 


— Prof, Frank H. Fenno, author of The Science and Art of 


Principles of Gesture. The general character of each piece is 
explained in a brief analysis, and the appropriate gestures are 
indicated by figures referring to foot-notes. The book is printed 
on good paper, from large, clear type. Its price, 25 cents. 

— The Society for Political Education, 4 Morton street, New 
York, have just published Bconomic Tract, No. X., treating 
of “Work and Wealth,” by R. R. Bowker; price, 25 cents, 
Mr. Bowker points out that the great fortunes of the day have 
come largely from two sources, the rise in value of unused and 
under-taxed land, and the corporation franchises granted by 
the people. Labor, he shows, has not profited by civilization 
as it has had a right to expect; but the remedy is not in strikes 
or in keeping people from working, but in having everybody 
hard at work, so that there will be more, and not less, product 
to be divided, under such free conditions and intelligent direc- 
tion of labor as will provide against spasmodic over-production 
in special lines. 

— Lee & Shepard, Boston, have published a beautiful little 
book containing ‘“* The Nazarene,’’ a poem, by George H. Cal- 
vert; price, $1.00. It is rich in sentiment and noble in its in- 
fluence. Such lines as these indicate its spirit: 

noble life outweighs all creeds.” 

**Good doers are above the moralizer.”’ 

The soul of life is truth.’ 

** Nature doth never lie.’’ 

** Jesus, leader of men on earth,”’ 

** Through more humanity more love,’’ 

“Inspiring them to higher worth,”’ 

**In Heaven doth his brothers move.”’ 

“* He, they are ever with us here,”’ 

** Touching our deeper chords,”’ 

‘* That each make sweeter music in his sphere,” 

‘‘And we be not of life the slaves, but lords.’’ 

— The January number of The Voice,—Edgar S. Werner, 
editor and publisher, Albany, N. Y.; price, $1.00 per year, 10 
cents single copies,—is a paper rich in valuable articles, re- 
lating to oratory, the Delsarte philosophy, stuttering, stam- 
mering, singing, and visible speech. It contains excellent 
papers on Vocal Culture, by Samuel E. Wells, of Albany, N. 
Y.; on Vocal Methods, by 8S. Austen Pearce, Mus. D.; on Vis- 
ible Speech, by Alex. Melville Bell; on Stammering and its 
Treatment, by E. B. Shuldham, M.D.; London, Eng.; on Eg- 
pression of the Emotions, by Charles J. Plumtre, London, 
Eng.; on the Nerves of the Vocal Organs, by David Green- 
berger, New York; on Vocal Hygiene, by Dr. L. Mardi, Paris, 
France; on the Art of Speaking, by C. Mulligan, Buffalo, N.Y ; 
editorial, notes, ete. For the teacher of oratory and expression 
The Voice is invaluable. 

— Ginn, Heath & Co., Boston and New York, have pub- 
lished Vol. II. of the Library of Anglo-Saxon Poetry, Ced- 
mon’s Exodus and Daniel, edited from Grein, by Theodore 
W. Hunt, Ph.D., professor of Rhetoric and English Language 
in Princeton College. This book is designed mainly for use 
in college classes. It adds another tothe evidences of a revival 
of interest in English philology, which has been so well begun 
by Professor March and others inthis country. The contents 
of this book are a General Introduction of great value, giving 
a sketch of Cwdmon, ‘‘ The Paraphrase,’’ its source, metrical 
structure, moral character, its several editions, contents, and 
a comparison of Cedmon and Milton. The Special Introduc- 
tion gives the theme and plan of poems. state of text and liter- 
ary character, followed by the text of Exodus and Daniel, 
with notes and a glossary. The book is issued by Ginn, 
Heath & Co. in admirable style, 

— A. S, Barnes & Co., New York City, have just published 
the First Spanish Book, of the well-known and popular 
**Worman’s Modern Language Serles.’’ This book has been 
prepared after the Pestalozzian Method, by James H. Worman, 
Ph.D., professor in the Vanderbilt University, and H. M. 
Monsanto, B.A., professor of Modern Languages in Packard’s 
Business College, New York City. These books in German, 
French, and Spanish have wrought an entire revolution in the 
method of teaching these languages. The exercises are so 
developed out of pictured objects and actions, and are so well 
graduated, that almost from the very outset they goalone. A 
beginner would have little use for a dictionary in reading. The 
words are so introduced, and so often used, that the meaning 
is kept constantly before the mind, without the intervention 
of a translation. 

— Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls, 10 and 12 Dey street, New York 
city, have just issued No. 1 of the Standard Library for 1884, 
It is entitled The Story of the Merv, by Edmond O’ Donovan; 
price, paper, 25 cents; cloth, $1.00. Asa story of travel, it is 
one of the most thrilling of recent years. Asa work of de- 
scription, its importance and faithfulness have been promptly 
conceded. The country described,—Central Asia,—has been, 
one may say, rediscovered by the writer, and his powers of 
observation and his literary skill acquired by many years’ ser- 
vice as correspondent of an influential London journal, give the 
work an interest and finish seldom found. The dashing, ani- 
mated style is characteristic of the author’s life, so full of ad- 
venture and exploit. If still above ground, he is now in the 


Soudan. He was with Hicks Pasha when that officer’s com- 
mand was annihilated by the false prophet, El Mahdi, several 
months a Yet no one who knows him but hopes he will 
turn up alive, with a new book. Other books are promised by 
Hale, Joaquin Miller, G. P. Lathrop, Julian Hawthorne, etc. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


A Complete Algebra; by A. Schuyler, LL.D.; price, $1.00....Ray’s New 

Test Examples in Arithmetic; by BO.’ M. DeBeck, rae cents. 

New York and Cincinnati: Van Antwerp, B & Co. 

Bey — and Sylabater; by W. M.D. Ringos, N. 
on. 


Graded Course of the Mil : 
& Onan waukee Public Schools. Milwaukee: Godfrey 


Work and Wealth; a Summary of Economics: Bowker. 
: Boclety for Political Education, 
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‘ARD.~ A KINGDOM BY of the Episcopalians, Baptists, Catholics, and Methodists, and, 
MARTHA’S VINEYAR open to al! denominations, the graceful octagon Union Chapel; 


NORMAL TEACHERS IN COUNCIL. 


THE 8 A. _| also the handsome Baptist Temple, seating three thousand, | ANNUAL MEETING OF THE N. E. NORMAL ASSOC, 
BY HOMER B. SPRAGUE, PH.D. and especially the noble and beautiful iron tabernacle, embo- — , 
aia somed in verdure and flowers, brilliantly lighted by electricity,| The seventh annual meeting of the New-England Normal 


The steamers that ply between New York and Portland make and seating easily four or five thousand. In the center there | 4880c. was called to order in the School Com. Rooms, Boston, 
wartha’s Vineyard their half-way stopping-place, — eleven are the life and gladness of a city; in the suburbs, perfect at 10.15 a. m,, on Thursday, Jan, 31, by Prest, Ww. J. Corthell 
from New York by rail and boat, an hour and a half quiet and seclusion, with the most restful, quiet, and sleep-|f Maine, in the chair. 
aa Bedford, three and # quarter from Boston, two |!nducing air; on the heights, the tonic, invigorating breezes of | The exercises consisted in the discussion of special subjects 
a Nantucket, Strangers think of it as a diminutive islet, |the Atlantic. The water is pure and slightly chalybeate. The |>Y sppointed speakers, as follows: 3 
pote dot in the ocean, and not infrequently direct letters to |¢¢4n is often alive with sails, and the panorama is always| Distinctive Principles and Methods of Normal-School Work. 


“Marthe’s Vineyard,” little dreaming that it is @ county |™*galficent. The evening skies are often aglow with most} 4 @ Boyden, Bridgewater, Mass.: It is a thin 

onerogat long, ten broad, and containing at least a dozen aay colors as the sunbeams stream through the moist begin at ro mo Free Principles are first Pd wg « Theory 
rillages, five townships, and six post-offices. The eastern 8 smatic atmosphere. The visitors and summer residents are | ;, the knowledge of the principles by which practice accom- 
portion is sandy, with extensive plains and rolling lands cov- |‘TO™ every State, and are unusually intelligent, thoughtful, plishes its ends.” A sound theory is the guide of successful 
ored with oaks. Irrigation and shelter from wind would make genial, and social. There is an absence of nuisances and | practice in education as in overy other department of human 
the soil productive, temptations, effort. There is no practice without a theory, for every a, 


Above all, a ll- to some extent, thinks of what he is doing. A normal schoo 

One of the finest orchards in Massachusetts is at Vineyard thle a —— peri a tegragre Ragen —— is an institution for the education of teachers,—not an attach- 

Haven. In the middle portions are good farms, and vast ng 8 spot the | ment to a high school, to an academy, or to a college, but an 

tretches covered with vines. On the west is a wonder of geol- paradise of children, the safest of pleasure-grounds for the | institution in itself, equipped for the accomplishment of its 

re a lofty headland once called Dover Cliff, 180 feet high, | YoU2S: the most restful of retreats for the weary, the most|Object. Its sole work is the education of teachers. Teachers 
’ 


are to be educated because they are to educate the children and 
with wild gorges and precipices of clay,—twenty-three folded | healthful of resorts for the invalld, and the most perfect of youth in the schools; the education of the child and the teacher 
8 


normal when strictly conformed to the laws of the physical 


bands of clays colored blood-red, brown, white, black, yellow, |¥™mer homes for all. 


blue, green, variegated,—abouuding in fossils, and gaily con- 
splcuous miles away ; whence the present name, Gayhead. 


and rational nature of man. An institution whose sole pur- 
pose is to educate teachers according to this standard is prop- 
erly called a normal school. 


WASHINGTON NOTES. By a careful study of human beings we may discover the 

wide where narrowest,—traversedby 95,000 vessels a year, the a laws of our life, and may derive those principles of education 
in the world, From A DAY IN “22D AND I STREET SCHOOL.” which should guide our practice in the normal education of 

second thoroughfare for shipping in w my teachers and children. The principles of education were care- 
piazza I have counted 183 under sail at once. Noland between; [¢ was intended to give a brief account of the Washington | fully stated, and the distinctive work of the normal school was 
us and Africa; none but Nantucket between us and Europe. | school Library system this week; but the time for that is not |considered. The first distinctive principle of normal-school 


ceasi es twenty feet high. work is that the normal-school pupil is to be a teacher, and, as 
On the conte G8: Ss . nty foot high. | quite yet. far as possible, an educator. This thought should give tone 


plashing seven leagues along the shore, and audible * dozen| ‘The school above quoted includes five grades, and unlike|to all the operations of the school from the beginning to the 
miles away. On the north, tides from east and west singularly | most of the other public schools, is conducted in what must|end of the course in the normal school. The normal pupil 


terbalancing each other, rising and f , | Should be led at once to look upon all his work and upon him- 
ailing |have been barrack or Gis wer self from the standpoint of the teacher. The second distinct- 


While the rooms are not dark or dingy, still they are not what ive principle of normal-school work is that the normal pu 
With the 162 Indian descendants at Gayhead, there have | they should be to accommodate the five or six hundred pupils| is te be educated for his work, not merely furnished with the 
come down traditions of giants and devils; especially of the | that attend here, a part in the forenoon, and a part in the of the tenght, 
P “ ’ ” till poi t ali teaching these subjects; but, in tion » he is to 
Titan-like Moshup, whose re oan oan: weer | afternoon,—a feature quite common in the lower grades of trained in the doing of ‘all the various kinds of school-work, 
a vast amphitheater a quarter of @ - the Washington public schools. and then by a careful study of the physical and rational nature 
dred feet deep, He waded these waters like Virgil’s Cyclops,| The teachers,— most of them, I believe, graduates of the|of man he is to find the principles of education which underlie 
broiled whales with which he fed the natives, transformed his | City Normal School,— labor under many disadvantages which and 
F of school organization and school government. e 8- 
children into fishes, tossed bis wits in 0 of anger te - Sea-|they are struggling hard to overcome by superior energy and tinctive principle of normal-school work is that the method of 
connet, where she still lies an ugly rock, smoked tons of Indian | skill; so that one can searcely fail to wish that as great care) instruction in the normal school is to serve as a model for imi- 
tobacco at once, and made Nantucket of the ashes of his pipe;| and expense could be exhibited in the school-houses and fur-|tation. The unconscious tuition of the school is, in some 
but, on the approach of Christianity, gracefully acknowledged | niture for the children as we see in the government buildings, | things, more potent than the conscious teaching. 
himself beaten, and left for parts unknown. and the princely private dwellings that adorn our city,and| Prin. A. W. Edson, of Randolph, Vt., maintained,—(1) 
The island and the adjacent lands were discovered by Bar-| whose gorgeously furnished apartments are reserved almost|That normal schools should give much more thorough in- 
tholomew Gosnold in 1692. Sir Fernando Gorges and the/ exclusively to feast the eyes of the curious or the envious. | struction, especially in the elementary branches, than other A 
Earl of Stirling somehow got a title, and sold it in 1641 to the | What a waste of wealth for which the children are in want! schools. Normal echools are for the training of teachers i not . 
two Thomas Mayhews, father and son. By charter of Charles| But without any disparagement to our grand public edifices, | ‘© ft young men and women for the ordinary duties of life, or 
IL, it became a portion of New York till 1692; thenceforward, | which have rendered Washington renowned among all nations 
by charter of William and Mary, a part of Massachusetts. | of the earth, let it be remembered that there is not in any de-| schools, are found to be weak in the primary work, in the 
From the period when it was early Christianized, through the partment of the Government, not even in the Capitol or in the i ae a by > of pate Moy ys _ 
called upon to teach, ey have been taug e how no 
— ae tig ppt missionaries, to suchan extent| White House, more important duties performed than in these the whey ; _— st of them dropping the common-school branches 
at King pin vainly endeavored to enlist the na-| humble school-rooms. long before they have any idea of teaching. 
tives in his grand scheme of exterminating all the whites, and/ People will not believe this; but it is true, and it shows (2) The subject-matter should be taught with direct refer- 


Between us and the mainland is Vineyard Sound,—four miles 


Gookin in 1674 declared that its six towns of Christian In-| both how slow we are to grasp the real elements of our prog-| ence to its application in the school-room. The normal school ' 
dians were very beautifal vineyard to the Lord of Hosts,” | resg,—the healthy growth of our children,—and how prone we|{t Tot #0 much for ihe Personal she 
the religious element has been a prominent factor in its his-| gre to “tithe the mint, annis, and the cumin, and to leave|trsins, The successful teacher must have aclear knowledge j 


re aud still seems to pervade the very atmosphere of Mar-| untouched the weightier matters of the law.” of matter, mind, and method, and the normal training should ; 
a’s Vineyard. And, in witnessing the almost superhuman efforts of some | give these, especially the last. ; 
The great Methodist camp-meeting, mother of so many | of these teachers to and train these uneasy, active, and | 
lesser gatherings, first held in 1835 under the trees in what is nervous children, the question will occur, “Is there not some tion and teaching. The pedagogical principles discovered and 

now the most populous portion of Cottage City, and, except in way in which all of this superabundance, this wealth of energy, | used by Socrates, Comenius, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, and Froe- 

1845, annually repeated with ever-increasing interest, has pre- | that now works off in ways of annoyance to teachers, can bel, 
served the key-note struck by the godly Mayhews. In 1875 | utilized in modes of culture?” We fully believe there is such a. “4 a veey poor model. ' 
the Baptist Vineyard Association was formed. For eight years | way, and that the American teacher is gradually coming to 
they have held, just before that of the Methodists, a camp-|the better understanding of this way. May God hasten the onan 
meeting of their own, attended by thousands of worshipers, | time; for already too much good teaching-force is lost,— and te py (2) the determining 
and addressed by many of the most eloquent divines, thus | worse than lost,—and too much of this available energy of of the method by the matter, occasionally throwing the pupil 
deepening the impression upon every thoughtful visitor’s mind | childhood wasted. upon his own resources; (3) a thorough study of the history 
that this is peculiarly consecrated ground. One thing worthy of special notice in this school is the|of education; and (4) a school wherein the pupil can test the 

So originated this ‘kingdom by the sea.’ Twenty-five prominence given the subject of entomology, by one of the methods learned. 

years ago not a house where now stands this unique marvel |jady teachers who promised me to write out her plan by which| Prin. E. H, Russell, Worcester, Msss., said: The first prin- 
of beauty, this seeming realization of fairyland! It is a city of| she has succeeded so well in interesting her pupils in this mat-| ciple for normal schools is, the full and frank recognition of 
«thousand cottages, structures of one or two stories, rarely ter, that it may be published in the American Teacher. She| their special function as agents of the tax-paying community; 


clapbo ; : ish acceptable teachers to do the educational work that 
pooarded or plastered; the walls a single thickness of made a specialty of the study of the silk-worm, with her 


— boards, capable of bending like willows in the wind, pupils, many specimens of which she has on hand for constant principle I mention is, the selection of suitable material for 
ut never blow down; of every conceivable size, pattern, and | observation. What can be more interesting and practical than | PUNO US “ao public schools, maintained as they are for the 
color; most of them graceful, very many of them exquisitely | the study of the habits, and the mode of propagating these | ceneral diffusion of knowledge, are bound to receive all com- 
beautiful. Here are miles on miles of concreted walks and little animals, since this branch of industry,—viz., the caltiva-jers. They have A gifts, = 
broad drives, straight or winding, now with vast ocean views, | tion of the silk-worm,—is now engaging the attention of our With yp thant anil ~ te i “A e firat consideration. The tests 
now with charming landscapes, and perpetually surprising the government and people? JOHN OGDEN. commonly ‘applied are very inadequate, and often positively 
Visitor by pretty circles of green, squares, triangles, parks, misleading, as touching the great fandamental qualities of a 


Vistas, flowers, and gay groups of lawn tennis or croquet. teacher ; the 
ree, po ‘ 
Close at hand is the fringe of sandy beach withits tepid waters,| _ Longfellow’s last birthday, Feb. 27, 1883, .was observed by pee mela th = belpians, indeed, to determine even the phys- 


‘warming with hundreds of bathers in picturesque costumes, many of the schools in Maine. There were recitations from | cai condition of our pupils. The next principle, the third on 
no treacherously-cruel surf as at Coney Island, and no icy cur- Longfellow’s poems by the pupils, and brief accounts of Long-| my list, is to imbue our students with a high and liberal spirit 


. This I should put first in the order of impor- 
to freeze the swimmers as at Mount Desert. fellow’s life and works. Contributions were also made toward 


hep in Ocean Park are tournaments of lawn tennis, bicy- the erection of a Statue to Longfellow in Portland, the poet’s ating into a sort of educational variety-store,—perhaps five-cent 
cles, lacrosse, polo, etc.; yonder are unsurpassed blue-fishing, birthplace. Each scholar,making a contribution of ten cents8|store. The fourth principle might seem to cover the em 
yachting, and rowing, and daily excursions around the island, received from the Longfellow Statue Association a al 
ie Gayhead, New Bedford, Newport, or Nantucket, on the| steel engraving of Longfellow on a card acknowiolens ts of difficulty here relate to the proposition that instruction shall 


steamers ‘ Monohansett” and “River Queen,” both rich in|contribution. In many of the schools in which the day was hool should 
h an observance this | bear to training. Asa fifth principle, the normal school shou 
ms r . A|them, and to get help fro m. 
to have the best-appointed and best-managed roller/j, which there was no recognition of the day last year. A 


skatiog-rink outside of Boston; also the most - f citi dl towns in other States have been 

iation for | tion be, Are you a superior teacher, and why? How far do 
in America, with the broadest curriculum, five cod some prepar- | you employ normal methods ? Not, Do you hold your gun in 
Weeks’ session, thirty-one instructors, and between three and |;-) 4, respond on the poet’s birthday this year. Sample cards | normal fashion ? but, Do you bag your game? I know of no 
four hundred students, . om circulars will be furnished to teachers on application to| greater need of schools in general, and of normal schools in 


For public religious services it has new and elegant churches |'Thomas Tash. Esa.. Portland, Me, , than that of @ plastic, receptive, progressive spirit. 
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Prin. R. Woodbury, Castine, Me.: As the general subject 
has been thoroughly discussed by the previous speakers, I will 
confine myself to an outline of the work in this line at the 


Castine Normal School. Very betes and inadequately this is 
what we are doing: The pupils take up in their first term 
the school-law of Maine as it directly affects them, together 
with school organization, management, and government. 
Methods are given a prominent place in all the work of the 
school, especially in the branches taught in the ungraded 
schools. is issupplemented by special lessons in methods 
as they close these studies. At this stage the training-school 
is used, as far as possible, as a school of observation. We 
take physiology now, with special reference to the physical 
wants of the children. In their second year our pupils take 
mental and moral philosophy with their applications to teach- 
ing and work in the training-school. The work in the train- 
ing-school continues through their last term. The last term 
they have a full discussion of methods and principles and the 
ae of education. Ninety per cent., at least, of our pupils 
teach in the public schools before they graduate, some of them 
for years. I would like to call attention, also, to the influence 
which the school, as a whole, has over its ~ ils in the devel- 
oping of a true teaching spirit. It can hardly be overestimated. 


Model Schools: Their Relation to Normal Schools. 


Miss Ellen Hyde, Framingham, Mass.: To train pupils to 
teach in the public schools is the raison d’ etre of normal schools. 
As teaching is an art, it can only be learned by practice, and 
hence practice is an essential part of normal-school training. 
In or. this fundamental idea, New England is behind 
the world. In no other place would this necessity be called in 
question; in fact Massachusetts makes no provision for it in 
her normal schools. Practice; however, is essential: to enable 
the pupil to thoroughly grasp the principles, and to get an 
enthusiasm for and skill in the actual work of teaching. In 
practice schools, it must be acknowledged, we meet with sev- 
eral obstacles. First we have to give the pupil-teachers as 
large a range of practice as ble; é,¢., a student should 
have practice in grades from the lowest primary to the highest 

mar. But this constant changing has a a super- 

al work, if not a bad moral effect on the pupils of the school. 
To overcome this difficulty in the Framingham Normal School, 
we put each model-room under an expert teacher, who over- 
sees the work of the pupil teachers in the room. The general 
criticism of the work, however, is delegated to special teachers. 


Prin. C. F. Carroll, New Britain, Conn.: In most model 
schools, as we find them, neither practice nor criticism seem 
to enter into their composition. Again, we hear much of ob- 
servation schools, and it would seem to be inferred that to 
visit a good school would transform the work of a poor or or- 
dinary teacher into skilied labor. No doubt such schools do 
much good, but only to a limited extent. The princples the 
pupil-teacher sees applied are not the result of her own indus- 
tions. The question is, Is it possible, essential, or practi- 
cable, to arrange for a small introduction for each of our pu- 
pils into actual school-room work under the eye of competent 
critics and teachers? If we fail to thus give direction to this 
vital application of theories imparted, can we expect that a 
reasonable percentage of our graduates will grope their way to 
success? But if we decide in favor of a practice school, the 
question at once is changed. Weare no longer sending out 
candidates for teachers, but, in a limited sense, we send forth 
teachers ready to enter intelligently upon their work. 


Text-Books: Their Place and Use in Normal Schools. 


Prin. C. C. Rounds, Plymouth, N. H., maintained that : (1) 
The chief business of our pupils is to text-books; they should, 
therefore, be taught how to use teach text-books while in nor- 
mal schools. (2) The pupils have a right to the best teaching, 
and to make the utmostjprogress injtheir work, which can only 
be done by the use of text-books. 


Prin. D. B. Hagar, Salem, Mass.: The question is, he said, 
Shall all the knowledge obtained in a normal school be orig- 
inal, or shall we obtain some of it from the facts already col- 
lected? The first proposition is impossible, hence we must 
have recourse to the records of previous knowledge ; viz, 
books. Of course it is well to have normal-school pupils do as 
much original work as convenient, as in practice, etc. But 
knowledge is not confined to what is received through the per- 
ceptive faculties. We must, in the nature of the case, accept 
much knowledge upon faith. Rather than place one text-book 
in the hands of the normal pupils, he would give them several 
upon each subject. 

The discussion here branched off into an inquiry into a defi- 
nition of knowledge. Mr. Boyden held that the primary idea 
of a thing is only obtainable from the thing itself. This con- 


stitutes first-knowledge, and this knowledge or idea of a thing 
is distinct from the name. The name is the sign, and must be 
obtained from another or outside source. Afterward from 
these signs we may recall the ideas; or, from combinations of 
them, as in books, we may obtain new combinations of ideas 
or thoughts, and thus know what others have thought on these 
things. But first-hand knowledge, through the senses and in- 
tuitive knowledge, is essentially distinct from the secondary 
knowledge obtained from signs. 

Prin. Rounds maintained that there are just as many instances 
of erroneous ideas obtained from actual observation of the 
thing, as from seeing or reading the signs, such as text-books, 
etc. He argued that the current tendency to excessive sensa- 
tionalism or sense- tion is like ma the foundation 
take the place of the whole edifice. We need, he said, to place 
more emphasis upon the faculty of reflection and the mind’s 
own power for original work. . 


Methods: When and How Taught in rmal Schools, 


Prin. Scott, Westfield, Mass.: Character and mental power 
are the chief aims of our schools, and these are induced by 
— fee good methods implying knowledge. How, 

en, 8 these methods be taught? (1) By example; 
using the methods. (2) By requiring the upil to take ‘os 
—F of teacher, i. ¢., by practical application. (3) The 

study of methods, preceded or accompanied by the 

study of the principles. bat the principles are the sine qua 
non of all future work; they only are reliable and invariable. 
Experience may prove anything either way; it depends upon 
me hical 

without reference to the 


Gen, J. T, Morgan, Providence, R. L,: The following scheme 


will indicate the place where, or the relative time when, meth- 
ods should be taught. The order is logical rather than chro- 
nological: (1) The student should be first well grounded in the 
elements of the subject-matter. (2) A study of physiology 
forms the necessary preparation for professional work; the re- 
lation of body and mind is most intimate and important. (3) 
Rhetoric, or the laws of expression. (4) Logic, or the laws of 
thought, — method is dominated by logic. (5) Psychology, or 
the laws of mind. (6) Ethics, or the laws of eonduct and char- 
acter. (7) Methods, or the law of selecting, arranging, and pre- 
senting matter so as to develop body, mind, and character ; 
theory should precede practice. (8) Practice in teaching under 
criticism, accompanied with directed observation ; learn to 
teach by teaching. (9) History of education; reviewing systems, 
theories, and methods as tested by actual trial. 


Fripay — Second Day. 


Professional Progress in Normal Graduates. 


Prin. Larkin Dunton, Boston, Mass.: A teacher’s happi- 
ness, material profit, and duty all conspire to make him pro- 


gressive. Professional progress requires, (1) General study of 
literature, history, biography, science, art, religion, general 
news, politics, political economy, and sociology, for which a 
teacher should provide himself with books and other requisite 
appliances. (2) The possession offsome specialty, which may 
or may not be connected with school-work. This should be 
continued for many years, till the student is an authority in it. 
(8) Professional study, including the science of education, as 
derived from physiology, psychology, and special works on 
principles and methods of teaching; the history of education 
and the review of methods; association with teachers, in 
teachers’ meetings, in special clubs for the study of education, 
or in visiting schools; and the reading of professional journals. 
Miss Celeste E. Bush, New Britain, Conn., followed with an 
able plea for enthusiasm in the teacher; not the old idea of 
enthusiasm, fanatical and blind, but the more modern concep- 
tion of honest zeal and earnest endeavor : a worthy delight, 
ouies from a thorough knowledge and appreciation of the 
work. 
Miss Reed, Plymouth, N. H., who had been billed to speak, 
but was unable to attend on the preceding day, here presented 
her paper on ‘“* Text-books: Their Place and Use in Normal 
Schools.’’ The chief points taken were as follows: No one 
can learn to teach well or govern well by discussing it. Skill 
is thought in action or motion. And unless we are able to 
perform the action well, we are not skillful. We must first 
know the subject, then act. Action at first, however, follows 
thought slowly. Facility in action is skill. The great object 
of the practice-school is to give this skill, and to enable the 
upil-teacher to know children, to understand and appreciate 
their capabilities and capacities. 
Misses Deering, Story, Hughes, Jones, Dodge, and Mrs. 
Dodge, whose names were on the program as speakers, failed 
to put in an appearance. 

Officers for 1884. 
The election of officers for the ensuing year resulted as fol- 
lows: Prest.— Miss Ellen Hyde. Vice-Prest.—Gen. T. J. 
Morgan. Sec.—Henry Sawyer. 
After some further business looking to a permanent report, 
the meeting adjourned sine die. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 

State Editor, THOMAS TASH, Portland, Me. 
— Maine spends annually abont one million dollars for pub- 
lic schools. Statistics show that the average salary paid to 
male teachers is $31.81, and to female teachers $15 36 per 
month. These figures are low, but show an increase over the 
previous year’s wages, of $2.28 on the male side and 76 cents 
on the female side. When it is remembered that the vast ma- 
jority of Maine schools are small district schools, attended by 
less than twenty-five pupils, the low average of school-teach- 
ers’ salaries is explained. The average number of pupils for 
each teacher is about 19. The number of these small un- 
graded schools is decreasing steadily, and the efficiency of the 
schools is improving in character year by year. 
— The need of the Industrial School for Girls is more and 
more appreciated every year, and its work is seen to strike 
nearer the root of our social trouble than any other institution. 
The large cities have been specially benefited by the school 
during the last five years, while their citizens have contributed 
but very little for its support. Several children, suffering for 
its protection, cannot be admitted for lack of room. ‘The build- 
ing must be enlarged at once. 
— Prof, Francis A. Robinson died in Deering, Sunday, aged 
56 years. Prof. Robinson was for twenty years an instructor 
in the Maine Wesleyan Sem. and Female Coll., at Kent’s Hill. 
He has also held a professorship in the Agricultural Coll. of 
Pennsylvania. 
e date of the annual reunion of the Westbrook Sem. 
alumni has been changed to Feb. 15. 
— The Groveville (Buxton) winter term of school closed 
Jan. 25. The prizes for the best record in spelling were given 
as follows: First class — Inez Elwell, Florence M. Cressey; 
second class—Winnie Elwell and Eva M. Elwell, 

— At the peatnsiing exercises of the Farmington State Nor- 
mal School State Supt. Luce, and Dr. Plummer of the Board 
of Trustees, and Hon. J. P. Swasey, of the Council, were pres- 
ent. The address by Rev. Asa Dalton of Portland was an 
able effort. The diplomas were awarded by Supt. Luce. The 

ua numbers nine, as follows: Carrie A. Chase, 
attie Hartwell, Ella J. Mann, Hortense ¥. Phinney, Marietta 
Eaton, Lura A. Loomis, Etta P. Park, H. Pearl Richards, and 
Joseph A. Tyler. 

— The names of the Maine graduates from the Plymouth 


(N. H.) Normal schoo! are Ellen 8S, Mitchell of Yarmouthville, 
Mary H. Robinson of Brunswick, and Gertrude J. Teague of 
Norway. Miss May .L, Clifford, a teacher in Primary No. 1. 


of Portland, has been invited to take charge of the training 
school connected with this Normal School, and it is under- 
— that she accepts the position. She is well adapted for 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
— F. J. Urquhart of Newark, N. J., and H. H. Kimball of 


mouth. There were 1,557 volumes taken from Dartmouth Coll. 
Library in October. Wonder if they were all thoroughly read ? 
A freshman once told the librarian who asked him what books 
he would have, that he might as well begin at the upper corner, 
as he supposed he must read all the books through before 
he left college. The time for raising the $60,000 for a new 
library building for the college, upon which the bequest of 
$30,000 by E. H. Rollins is contingent, has been extended to 
March 1. ‘The fall term next year will begin one week later 
than is announced in the catalogue, im accordance with the 
recent vote of the trustees, who at the same time cut down the 
Thanksgiving recess to one day. 

— A teachers’ institute will be held in Manchester, beginning 
Feb. 13 and continuing four days, under Supt. J. W. Patter- 
son’s management, 


VERMONT. 

— We had a pleasant call, last-week, from Messrs. Conant 
of Johnson and Edson of Randolph, principals of the normal 
schools located in these towns. They came to Boston to 
attend the meeting of normal school principals of New 
England. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston.—The Com. on Ed. in the State Legislature, reported 
a bill, last week, providing that free text-books shall be fur- 
nished pupils in the public schools under suitable restrictions, 
provided cities and towns so vote, and that text-books shall 
not be changed oftener than once in five years. 

— The annual report of the State Board of Ed. has been sent 
to the House of Representatives. Its records show that almost 
without exception the normal graduates teach in the schools of 
the State; that they teach for terms of reasonable length, and that they 
teach with more acceptance and success than those of like capacity and 
experience who have not enjoyed a normal training. It is recommended 
that industrial education be still further tested by public instruction, and 
it is said that 31 cities and towns, having a joint population of 1,057,097, are 
now required to establish and maintain evening schools, In several local- 
ities these schools have been reported as failures. Careful inquiry dis- 
closes the fact that in very, case the management, and not the members 
of the school, is at fault. There has been no marked success where there 
have been incompetent teachers, condemned supplies, torn and defaced 
text-books. In the face of the annaal influx by immigration, further and 
more pertinent provisions by law are necessary to convert the great body 
of foreign-born, illiterate persons to intelligent, industrious citizens. 

In the report of the secre , the returns made by the school commit- 
tees of the several municipalities show an increase of 8,082 in the number 
of persons in the State between 5 and 15 eyes of age; of 5,451 in the whole 
number of children of all ages found in the public schools; of 5,089 in the 
average membership; of 6,304 in the average attendance; of 596 in the 
number of pupils over 15 years of age in all the schools; of 156 in the 
number of schools; of $194,655.76 in the amount raised by taxation for the 
support of schools (including only wages and board of teachers, fue), cares 
of fires and school-rooms); of $49,106 47 in the amount expended upon 
public schools, exclusive of expense upon school-buildings; and a decrease 
of $67,937.52 in the amount expended, inclusive of the expense upon school- 
buildings. The number of high schoolsin the State is 226, an increase of 
5 during the year. The whole number of - in the high schools is 19,- 
423; the number of high school teachers is 623. The number of towns 
maintaining high schools is 208; of this number, 75 are not required by 
law to maintain such schools. Nine cities and towns support more than 
one high school. The popalation of the State (census 1880) is 1,783,086; 
of this number, 1,636,764, or 91.79 . cent. of the people are residing in 
towns maintaining high schools; of the remainder, all but 35,923 at most 
are residing in or near towns having academies or high schools to which 
they have easy access; thus it appears that all but 2 per cent. of the whole 
population of the State is within reach of high-school privileges. The 
number ef teachers now teaching in the State who have received a pro- 
fessional training at normal schools is 2,581, an increase for the {year of 
166. The State certainly seems to have lost none of its interest in popular 
education. 

— Exercises of graduation occurred at the close of the one 
hundred and second term of the State Normal School, Bridge- 
water, on the 23d ult., consisting of the reading of selections 
by the members of the graduating class, spirited singing by the school; 
the semi-annual report of the principal, A. G@. Boyden, and his address to 
the Y ey the valedictory by Harriet D. Burgess, of Hampton Falls, 
N. H.; the presentation of diplomas by Dr. Francis A Walker, of the 
Board of Visitors; addresses by E. C. Carrigan, +, of the State Board, 
Messrs. Prince and Martin, agents of the Board, and others. The princi- 
pal’s report shows that the school is doing excellent work, with a course 
of studies covering the ground of the course of the average New England 
college in nearly all the studies, and with a larger attendance than in any 
preceding term. The following are the graduates from the two years’ 
course: C. W. Bean, Danvers; C, A. Frank, Bridgewater; J. W. Stump, 
Plainfield, Pa.; Emma N. Ames, Mattapoisett; Florence A. Blanchard, 
South Abington; Harriet D. Burgess, Hampton Falls, N. H.; Anita Burt, 
Bridgewater ; Mary B. Chace, Somerset ; Anna L. Dickerman, North 
Easton ; Louisa D. Eddy, Middleborough ; Maria Gayron, Rockland; 
Lilian M. Hobart, West Hingham; Nellie F. Kendall, Atlantic, Quincy; 
Susie L. Luce, Mattapoisett; Jalia Mansfield, Middleborough ; Sarah J. 


MeGeshow, Randolph ; Nellie M. Moore, East »N,H.; Ella F. 
Reaergge D aquoit, Falmouth ; Carrie A. Powers, Bolton ; Lillian a. 
Pratt, North Abington; Emily k. Sylvester, Hanover. 


— The School Officers’ Association of Hampden Co. held 
its session at Springfield, on Tuesday, Jan. 29; Supt. A. P. 
Stone, Springfield, presided. Papers were read by Supts. 
Clarke of Chicopee, and Kirkland of Holyoke, upon the language-work for 
cay! and grammar schools. Both contended for systematic trainin 

n the use of language in these schools, and for deterring the study o 
technical grammar to a late stage in the pupil’s progress. Others spoke 
in the same direction; among these, School Coms. Williams of West 
Springfield,and Strong of Palmer. Other subjects discussed were, “‘ How 
can the Supervision of the Schools in Small Towns be Improved? and 
eye how can the Efficiency of these Schools be increased?” 

hese questions were discussed by Sec. Dickinson and Agent Walton of 
the State Board of Ed., both of whom, while recognizing the efficiency of 
school committees, for some of the demands made by the schools showed 
that the only adequate means for their thorough and radical improvement 
is efficient and trained teachers and supts. 

— A Teachers’ Inst. was held at Taunton, on Puideg and 
Saturday. The Inst. was presided over by Dr. W. W. Water- 
man, Supt. of Schools of the city, all of whose teachers, with twenty or 
thirty from towns adjacent, were in attendance. The program was ar- 
ranged by Sec. Dickinson of the State Board, who, with Agents Prince, 
Martin, and Walton conducted exercises in reading, language, penman- 
i geography, history, elementary physics, morals, and the principles 
and practice of teaching. For unity of plan these exercises couid not well 
be surpassed. They were comprehensive and practical, and aes to 
the common sense at the same time that they tended to excite the enthu- 
siasm of intelligent teachers. 

Institutes are soon to be held at Hingbam, and in the city of 8 eld. 
The attendance upon the institutes for a single day is usually to 
the teachers and friends of education of the mediate vicinity. 


CONNECTICUT. 

State Editor, Jos. R. FRENoH, New Haven, Conn. 
— The Council of Education, at its last meeting, putt 
a committze to publish a descriptive list of books to aid teach- 
ers in forming a professional library. This committee has just 
issued a circular, asking for names and descriptions of educa- 
tional works worthy of recommendation. 
— A petition was presented to the Legislature, last week, 
for a bill providing for inetruction in the public schools on the 
injurious effects of intoxicants, and that towns shall pay for 
needed text-books on the same. But the committee promptly 
and adversely upon it. 

— The N. E, Alumni Assoc. of Trinity Coll. at their meet- 


ing in Hartford, last week elected officers as follows: Prest., 
Dr. WW. A. M.Wainright; Sec. Dr. W. D. Morgan; Treas., R. 
8. 


— Supt. Harrington of Bridgeport was surprised last week 


Hopkinton, have been chosen assistant editors of the Dart- 


with a number of gifts from the teachers, expressions of their 
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Feb. 7, 1884. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


—- 


m. During his intercourse with the various departments 


estee 
dered himself attentive to the teachers’ wants, and 
“ Lape performed offices which have been thoroughly 


appreciated. 

ess of Col. Higginson, in High-school Hall, New 
on “The Place of Literature in a Re ublic,”” 
was listened to and thoroughly enjoyed by a large and appre- 
ciative audience. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


State Editor, F. B. GAuLT, So, Pueblo, Colorado. 


CoLonapo.—West Denver schools will soon issue a report 
which will embrace the early history and present organization 
the schools. ——North Denver schools are under the careful 
ot agement of Prof. Allen.——Prof. Knapp, recently of Fort Collins, is 
nanséviy appointed principal of Franklin School, West Denver.—The 
= (annual apportionment of school funds made by State Supt. Shattuck 
Plata Co. will hold a Co.;Teachers’ Inst. the 
a week of February.——The Colorado State Teachers’ Assoc. has sev- 
val hundred dollars in the treasury. It is pro soon to publish an 
educational history of the Centennial State, embracing the early educa. 
tional movement, present status of education, and the history of the State 
Teachers’ Assoc. This plan will secure many facts in our 
history from the participants themselves before they pass from this scene 
faction.—A medical department was established at the State Univ. 
this year. Buta few students have matriculated. It is thought the attend. 
ance next year will be encouraging. The course is four years in length. 
_—The Episcopal schools in ver are deservedly —— Wolfs 
Hall for girls, and Jarvis Hall for boys, are two worthy institutions, whose 
interests are een guarded by Bishop Spaulding. —— Prof. A. C. 
Courtney, of Golden, is making a fine record for himself and his schools. 
Prof. C. labors for direct results, and secures them.——Another vigorous 
teacher from lilinois is Prof. Parker of Georgetown, who carries with 
his work the increasing confidence and respect of patrons, teachers, and 
npils. THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION has many appreciative readers 
ere inthe Rocky Mountains. 


State Editor, ALBION N. East Waterloo, Iowa. 
lowa.—The State Assembly is wrestling with the school- 
book problem. Two bills have been introduced, one providing 


tthe State shall manufacture and sell to people, through 
-— supts. and district treasurers, at cost. The other appoints the State 
Supt., and over ninety-nine county supts., a committee to select and con- 
tract for the supplying of books at a specified rate to schools for a term of 
five years, and this bill says a teacher of a school may be heavily fined if 
she allows other books to be used than the ones contracted to be used by 
this great committee of 100 members.——The schools of Cedar Rapids are 
in a prosperous condition. This isa idly-growing city, and new teach- 
ers are aided to the force every year, the present number being 47. The 
supt., Prof. W. M. Friesner, formerly of Portsmouth, O., succeeds Mr. 
Akers on his election to the State superintendency, and is now in his third 
year of successful work. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, Ill. 

ILLixoIs.—At the January meeting of the State Board of 
Ed., at Normal, it was decided not to hold this year at the 
Normal Univ. the summer institute which has convened there 
for the past three summers. It is recommended by the Board that one 
week be added to the winter term of the school and two to the spring 
term. The remaining week of the faculty’s year’s work will be distrib- 
uted among the summer institutes of the various counties under the 
direction of State Supt. Raab, the faculty receiving for this service no 
additional pay except their necessary expenses. In view of the new inati- 
tate law, this distribution of the faculty among the various counties of the 
State is certainly a wise measure. The cause of education in the State 
ought to receive an impetus during 1884 such as no one year ever before 
imparted..—Mr, Bayliss conducts in the Sterling Standard one of the 
best educational columns it was ever our pleasure to read. He gives an 
elaborate report of the teachers’ meetings of the county, and thus awakens 
among all readers a new interest in the work of the school.——Marshall 
neighborhood in Clark Co. is greatly excited about the judgment rendered 
against a lady teacher, who defended herself against the assault of a boy 


selves to assist the teacher in taking the case to the Supreme Court if 

oy om ay bg order to obtain justice.——Co. Supt. Miller of Burean ex 

of June. The Assist. State Supt. 
‘ennsylvania 

departmen’ 


INDIANA.—Asbury Univ. is no more, the trustees having 
officially changed the name to De Pauw in accordance with 
the terms of Mr. De Pauw’s bequest. When this is fully re- 
alized De Pauw will be the wealthiest school in the West. A number of 
new buildings will be erected in the spring.——The teachers of Newton 
Co. held a semi-annual reunion Feb. 1 and 2.—The Teachers’ Read- 
ing Circle, introduced by ex Comr. Burns of Ohio at our State Assoc,, is 

ing definite shape as one of the institutions of our State. The follow- 
ing have been chosen as rs: J. J. Mills, chairman; John 8. Irwin, 
Mrs. Emma Mont McRae, John C. McPherson, George P. Brown, H. M. 
| Skinner, Mrs. D. W. Dennis, H. B, Hill.—J. J. Mills, for several years 
| Assist. ~—_ of the Indianapolis schools, has been chosen president of 
Earlham Coll., and will enter upon his duties next .——Supt. D. W. 
Thomas, of Wabash, chairman of the Ex. Com. of the Northern Indiana 
Teachers’ Assoc , is at work ome his p . The meeting will be 
held at Rome City the first week Fal fy Carr, one of the most 
widely-known school-book men in the West will be a candidate for State 
Auditor at the coming Republican convention. 


State Editor, O. Wurman, Red Wing, Minn. 

MINNESOTA. — The Supt. and teachers of the Northfield 
schools have visited the schools of St. Paul, and were sumpt- 
uously entertained by the St. Paul teachers.——The students 
at Carleton Coll. number more than 250 alveady this winter, thu@ exceed- 
ing all predictions.——The winter term of the Red Wing schools opened 
Jan. 7 with an increase of 115 pupils.——W. W. gy Esq., Eesaist. 
—_ of Pub. Instr., delivered an able address at the dedication of the 
high school house at Wadena.——Mrs. Bacon, teacher of mathematics at 
the Minneapolis High School, has resigned. Prof. J. V. McHugh suc- 
ceeds her,_—Prof. ¥. L. Cook, Supt. of Olmsted Co. schools, is oing a 
d work. He has succeeded in starting the largest and best teachers’ 
for county circulation in the West. It consists of 438 books and 

27 periodicals. fe membership in the Teachers’ Library Assoc. is on) 
$1.00. Other counties in the State are ey the example of Olmsted, 
——The State Text-book law will be in force till 1895.—Co. Supta. elected 
in 1883 will hold over until Dec. 31, 1886.——Duluth has 23 teachers who 
$51.76 per month, Length of school year 10 

mon 


MicHIGgAN.—The School Board of Escanaba, at the openin 
of the winter term, purchased two hundred dollars’ worth o 
philosophical ap us for the use of the high school as recommended 
and selected by the principal.—The Upgee Peninsula will be well repre- 
sented at ison next July.——Mr. 8S. D. Perry, the teacher of the dis- 
trict school at Brampton, is having a little trouble because of an incon- 
siderate school-officer. Mr. Perry was legally hired and holds a contract, 
but the director refuses to draw an order on the treasurer for the amount 
due the teacher._—The trustees of Adrian Coll. are offering free scholar- 
ships and “ Certificates of Honor” to the —_ Getneting with highest 
distinction from the various high schools.——The City Board of Escanaba 
will hereafter relieve the Co. Board of Examiners from the trouble of ex- 
amining the teachers of the city schools. 

New York.—Edgar S. Shumway, son of Solomon Shum- 
way, and a graduate of Amherst Coll. in 1879, late instructor 
of Latin and Greek in the New York Normal School at Potts- 
dam, has taken the position of adjunct professor of Latin in 
Rutgers Coll. He is also a director of the Latin Dept. of the 
Chautauqua Course of Study, both of the summer school and 
of the correspondence classes. He is also editor of the Latine, 
a monthly journal now published by the Appletons, though it 
was originated by Prof. Shumway himself. 


State Editor, C. C. Davipson, New Lisbon, O. 
Oxn10.—The spring term of the Ohio Univ. will n March 
25. Ladies are now admitted to all the privileges of the Coll. 
At present one-half of the students are ladies. By Legislative 


whom she had kept in afterschool. The Co. Teachers’ Assoc. pled them-| 


enactment, one student in each county of the State is admitted free ‘of 
tuition. The Coll. has now about four thousand dollars’ worth of phys- 


in the LeRoy schools.— An interesting meeting of teachers was en | 


tions,” by Prof. Burnham of Milford Centre; “ Graduates of Our Common 
Schools,’ by Capt. Swisher. One of the liveliest discussions of the meet- 
ing was held on the question of shortening the school hours, and more 
home study on the part of the pupil. The next meeting of this Assoc. will 
be held on the third Saturday of February. Of this Assoc., Supt. J. W. 
Freeman, of the Woodstock schools, !s president.——The following pro- 
m of exercises has been arran for the next meeting of teachers at 
ewett: ‘‘ Primary Arithmetic,” Bena Busby ; “U. 8. History,” J.D. 
Dadisman; “ Hygiene in the School-room,” T. C. Roach.—The Guernsey 
Co. Teachers, at their last meeting, decided to change the time of holding 
the annual institute from the winter holidays to August, and from one to 
two weeks’ session.—— W. A. Fleming, a prominent teacher, and whose 
residence for the wy ear has been at New Concord, has been elected re. 
cording clerk in the Ohio Senate. Mr. Fleming will make an eflicient 
clerk.—Muskingum Coll., after a two weeks’ vacation, has opened, the 
ofessors all in their places. The spring term of this school opens April 

, and the rospect Or an increased attendance is .——The next 
meeting of the Columbian Co. Teachers’ saan Soe © will be held at 
New Lisbon, Feb, 23. An excellent program has prepared. 


State Editor, J BALDWIN, Huntsville, Texas. 
Texas.—The Legislature is now in session, and a good 


school law is an assumed fact. It will secure State and 
county superintendency, State and local special school tax, division of 
counties into districts about six miles square, and many other important 
measures. The State is required to sustain all her schools for at least six 
months annually, and each school district may extend the term by local 
taxation..—The faculty of the Texas Univ. are now hard at work in the 
beautiful new building, with about two hundred students. Prof. Mallet 
has decided to return to the Univ. of Virginia, at the close of the session, 
to the regret of all. The other members of the faculty will remain, The 
outlook for the Univ. is indeed cheering.——The educational life through- 
out this great State is something wonderful. At least fifty educators will 
represent the State at Madison. 


— Workers in the Reference Department of the Cleveland 
Library are being greatly aided by a new subject-catalogue, al- 
phabetically arranged, prepared by the librarian, Mr. I. L. 
Beardsley. He has devoted his life to books, and with his re- 
tentive memory and wide knowledge is an invaluable helper. 
The book is one of great labor, for which he deserves the 
thanks of all who are readers or writers at the library. The Ref- 
erence Department is one of the best, as the volumes have 
been selected with great care and expense, covering, as far as 

ssible, topics of living interest before the world. A mine, 

owever, has little value unless one has aids in working it, 
and this is what Mr. Beardsley’s admirably subject-catalogue 
is to students,—a time-saver and a guide, Those who, like 
Mr. Poole and his associates, work not for one but for tens of 
thousands, are the benefactors of all intellectual workers 
and the stimulators of all intellectual growth. 


The Andover Review certainly has the external appearance 
of a magazine full of vitality, and its contents go far to prove 
that it is, and is to be, such a magazine. Those who are in- 
terested in Progressive Orthodoxy, at once really orthdoxy 
and conservatively progressive, should not fail to read the 
Andover Review. See announcement of ‘ No. 2, for Febru- 
ary,’”’ on page 94 of JOURNAL. 


Science for High Schools. 


AMERICAN SCIENCE SERIES, 


ASTRONOMY, | NEWCOMB & HOLDEN'S ASTRONOMY. 


Briefer Course. 12mo, $1.40. 
PHYSIOLOGY, | MARTIN'S THE HUMAN BODY. Bricfer Course. 


12mo, $1.50. 


ZOOLOGY... . 


12mo, $1.40. 


The above books have been yy with special reference to use in High Schools and Academies, and for 
or disposition o as thoroughly into the details of these sci 
would be necessary in using the well-known larger works in TH AMERICAN SCIENCE SERIES. 


ig~ Specimens of the above sent to Teachers for Examination, postpaid, upon 


College Classes which have not e to 


receipt of }¢ the advertised price. 


we HENRY HOLT & CO., New York. 


PACKARD’S ZOOLOGY. Briefer Course. 


Briefer Course. 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THEIR LIST OF 


Popular Text-books for Public Schools, Seminaries, Academies, 
Normal Schools, and Colleges. 


LIPPINCOTT’S POPULAR SERIES OF READERS. 


ences as 
or so philosophically arranged. 


C. W. BARDEEN, 


English words. 


Modern Methods, Progressive Exercises, Appropriate Illustrations. 
“In matter and manner they are unsurpassed.” No other series so carefully graded, so beautifully printed 


WORCESTER’S NEW SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 
Illustrated and Based upon Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary, 
A convenient and reliable hand-book and correct guide for the perfect spelling and pronunciation of 


THE 
er er i EBRA. 


Seminaries, and Colleges. Teachers’ and 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


The unusual demand upon this Bureau LISH. 
for teachers during the past few weeks, HOW TO Composition. 
of 3000 Notes on Teaching, by far new is an added proof of the increasing interest “Clearly written, instrective, simple, and ence glish 
sued, Send two stamps, Pi’ | and confidence felt by school officers in 
Dime Question Books, The|its management. The chances for secur-|/ THE PRIMER OF POLITENESS. By A ex. Gow, A.M. 


Boo 
st Questions, DeGraff’s School Roo 
Room Chorus, Northam's Smet” ing positions were never better than now. A Help to School and 
deen’s Com & First Steps foe a Send for Circulars and blank Forms of The wise teacher will find an interesting and instructive lesson on any page in this book. 


een 
Teachin School Law, Hugh 


School Supplies, and Slate- Pencil Blackboard 
Cheney Maps, Desks, &c. 
rything used im Schools, Stamp for Catalogues. 


MEDIOAL OOLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
4, i863 At Winter Session will o on Thursday, Oct. 
thon i’ in the new college building. Clinical 
Will, fiven in the Woman’s Hos: tal, Pennsyl 


Application, free of charge. 
Prompt attention will be given to all 
applications for Teachers, and a long pro- 


SHARPLESS & PHILIPS’ ASTRONOMY. 


Latest Work of the Kind Published. 


A model of simplicity and comprehensivemess, clear, concise, and accurate. It leads the student to observe 


fessional experience will materially aid | for himseif,—the only true method of science-teaching. 


work.’ |(SHARPLESS & PHILIPS’ NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


department of school work. 
Address HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Manager of Bureau of Education, 


A Complete Text-book. Presents the latest results of scientific study. 
Commended for clear and concise definitions, numerous and expensive cuts, absence of technical language, 


inte 
io al 16 Hawley St, Boston, Mass. | WATKER’S HANDY BOOK OF OBJECT - LESSONS. 
De N toby RAC L BODLEY, MD., = These lessons are the resuit of many years’ experience in teaching. The book furnishes information and 
TESTIMONIAL. suggests a method of presenting it. 
I., dan. 1006. hange in any of their Text-books, we will (ake 
To Teachers and School Officials contemplating a change y 
Philosophical and Chemical Apparatus, along with Be Cont, SCs considerable dealing with | pleasure in submitting copies for examination, and corresponding in regard to their Introduction. 


the School Desks o 
OAKLAND 


Bound Vy of Tue JouRNAL for th 
olumes 1877, 1 » 1880, 
1g, 1882, 1883, years ’ 878, 1879, 1880, 

Address, “NEW ENG, PUB. CO., 
16 Ha’ Boston. 


$4.00, | you abundant success in your impo’ 
delicate work. 


our Bureau during the last two years, both in secur- Descriptive cataloyue containing full lists of Hducational Publica sa bean oe 
g teachers for important and pest on application. Address, 


tions for teachers. I have 

at the intelligence, good-sense, and skill displayed in 
our management. You have established a claim to 

the gratitude of teachers and school officers. I wish 


tr 
Monads, Prin, R, I, Nor, Schoot, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


T. W. GILSON, New Eng. Agent, 87 Franklin 8t., Boston, Mass, 


urope. ratory work has become lately a special feature in the : 
Univ. ——Prof, F. V. Irieh, of the Ada Normal School, has completed his ' 
work on grammatical diagramming. The plan is rational and attractive. : 
— ——A meeting of citizens and alumni of Miami Univ. was held recently = 
with a view to wry Coll. Itis probable that the school will, before 
long, be reopened. — he old-fashioned spelling-school has been reviv 
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Some Late Publications. 


Author. Publisher. Price 
Dangers to Heath. Seventy Cuts. A D Appleton & Co, NY 
ven . 
ish rics. ‘archmen es. 
Twelve Months in Prison. ° Lee & Shepard, Boston 
Works of Wm. H. Seward. In five vols. . e Ed. by G E Baker Houghton, M& Co. Bost 30 . 
Winter Jus Ongood & Co, Bost 1 50 
Roberts Bros, Boston 80 
The Bread Winners. . Harper Bros, N 
Soand Bodies our Boys and Girls. 10 
Marie Antoinette, Tytler G P Putnam Sons, N y 
Awmici’s veils. vo . . 
Energy in Nature. ° Carpenter Cassell & Co, NY 
Life of Hon. Jobn Bright. . Robertson 
Popular Pleading. . Ogilvie J 8 Ogilvie & Co, NY. 30 
inflitory, Lamb Funk & Wagnalls, NY 00 
ular eo . . . 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


We desire to invite the special attention of 
all of our readers to the important announce- 
ment made in Tor JouRNAL of this week by 
The Travellers Insurance Co., of Hartford, 
Conn. This old and reliable company offer to 
teachers and others for jive dollars a year, 
$1,000 insurance, and five dollars weekly in- 
demnity. The importance to a family of hav- 
ing the ‘‘ bread-winner”’ protected by insurance 
against sickness and death cannot be too 
strongly urged. 

Every man owes to his family, asa primary, 
moral, and legal obligation, a support; i. e., 
food, clothing, shelter, and education. Every 
man whose moral nature is not grossly per- 
ververted, not only does not deny this obliga- 
tion, but gladly acknowledges it, and devotes 
to the support of his family the chief part of 
the fruits of his labor during his life. 

Insurance is the only means by which a man 
can place a part of his surplus earnings where 


his family will be provided for in case of his 
death, and be permitted to enjoy without re- 
gret the immediate expenditure of the balance 
of his surplus earnings. Read this advertise- 
ment carefully. 


“ ROUGH ON COUGHS.” 
Knocks a Cough or Cold endwise. For children or 
adults. Troches,l5c. Liquid, 50c. At druggists. 


Tuts is the era of cheap literature; the 
best novels of the day are to be had for a 
trifling cost. Works of a more serious 
character, too, are now published at such 
a price as to bring them within the reach 
of all. Thus, in the ‘‘Humboldt Library 
of Popular Science,” the best works of 
Huxley, Spencer, Tyndall, Proctor, and the 
other great exponents of science,— such 
works as are commonly sold at $1.50, or 
more,—can be obtained at the very low 
price of 15 cents each. J. Fitzgerald, pub- 
lisher, 20 Lafayette Place, New York. De- 
scriptive catalogues free, 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 


With poor biackboards much difficulty of 
Classification aud arrangemeat of blackboard- 
work is experienced, which causes vexatious de- 
lays and annoyances, and retards the work of 
the echool. No such annoyances will exist when 
you have Swasey’s Bilackboards, J. A.Swasey, 
Manufacturer, 35 Pemberton Square, Boston. 


D. Appleton & Co., New York, have 
iesued a uew catalogue of the school publica- 
tions of their great house. It represents every 
department of instruction, and has been lately 
enriched with several new and important works, 
jutroducing methods of teaching which are 
based upon the true philosophy of education. 

In the preparation of the different works, 
much talent, experience, and ripe scholarship 
have been employed. No list of books more 
extended or varied, or combining a higher or- 
der of excellence, has ever been offered to the 
American public. The departments of science 
and languages will be found especially com- 
plete, comprising many of the most popular 
and successful books of the kind ever published. 

The complete classification and full indexes 
of the catalogue will render it unusually con- 
venient for reference, 


tion with a view to adoption for class-use, will 
be transmitted by mail, postage prepaid, to any 
teacher or school-officer on receipt of the intro- 
ductory price. Send for catalogue and price- 
list. 

ImporRTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save Baggage Expressage and Car- 
riage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 459 ——_ 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Eu- 
ropean plan. Elevator; Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. 

ATTENTION is called to Adams’s Solar Cam- 
era,— a new kind of stereoptican for teaching 
Seography and kindred subjects. It is used 
with excellent results in some of the schools of 
Worcester and Boston. Notice the advertise- 
ment which appears in the advertising col- 
umns of this issue of THz JOURNAL. For 
teachers in geography, history, geology, and 
physics, itis without doubt a very valuable aid. 


A PROMPT way to ease asthmatic wheezing. 
Use Hale's Honey of Horehound and Tar. 


Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute, 


A REMEDY for Indigestion, Consumption, 
Dyspepsia, Weakness, Fever, Ague, etc., Col- 
den's Liquid Beef Tonic. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Since 1878 the assessed valuation of prop- 
erty in N. Y. City, has increased $178,000.000. 


— ‘I am using Dr. Graves’s Heart Regula- 
tor with great results; had Heart Disease for 
nine years, so bad I could not lie down.’’— 
John McGuff, Pike Station, O. The Heart 
Regulator cures all forms of Heart Disease, 
nervousness, and sleeplessness. 


— There are about 4,000,000 false teeth man- 
ufactured, and presumably used, in this coun- 
try every year. - 

EpiILersy ENTIRELY CurRED.— Prof. Irving 
B. Saith, of Pike, N Y., makes the following 
statement: ‘* Samaritin Nervine has entirely 
cured inc of epileptic fiis.”’ 


—In 1882 there were 8,000,000 barrels of 
salt consumed in the United States, 


— Coughs, Colds, and Sore Throat are the 
common result of going about with Cold Feet. 
Prevent all thisand keep your feet warm with 
Wilsonia Magnetic Insoles. Made all sizes, 
Insoles for ladies are very thin. Price 50 cents 
at druggists’ and shoe dealers’, 

— Mississippi has $7 000,000 invested in 
manufacturing, a gainof 100 per cent., in five 
years. 

— ‘* My wife used Dr. Graves’s Heart Regu- 
lator with great relief; it is the only relief from 
Heart Disease. I cheerfully recommend it,’’— 
J B. Miller, P. M., Mulberry Grove, lil. $1 
per bottle. 


— The pyramid discovered near Magdelene, 
Mexico, has a base of 1,350 feet, and is 750 
feet high. 


Apvice To Morners. — Mrs. Winstow’s 
should always be used when 
children are cutting teeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once; it produces natural, quiet 
sleepby relieving the child from pain, and the 
littlecherub awakes as “ bright as a button.”’ 
It is very pleasant to taste. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
known remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 


A single copy of any text-book, for examina 


from teething or causes, Twenty-five 
cents a bottle, 


HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY. 


4 Park Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


THE ANDOVER REVIEW, 


No. 2, for FEBRUARY, 


Contains important articles by Rev. Lew 
President Buckham, Mr. Rowland Hazar 


is O. Brastow, D.D., Rev. Newman Smith, 
ad, and Rev. J. H. W. Stuckenburg, with 


Editorial Notes and Reviews of important books. 


« The first number shows that ability, variety, learn- 
ing, and breadth are to be its features.’ —New York Ub- 


ee The new Review comes to stay and to make itself 
felt.”"—The Independent. 


Price 30 cents. 


“It is sure of success. It deserves it by the weight 
and worth of its matter.”—WN. Y. Christian Advocate. 
Excellent scholarship has & popular 
in short, bright, s estive an 


notes, and reviews,’’— 


Yearly Subscription (12 Nambers), $3.00. 


For sale by all Newsdealers. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers. 


CLASSICAL STU 
Latin and Greek at Sight. 


DY SIMPLIFIED. 
Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Emter- 


linear Series of Classics, which give the lines of Latin and 


Greek, followed by their translation, word for 


word, in English. The Euterlinears have been used for thirty years, and now inciude all the Standard 


DE SILVER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnu Strect, Philadelphia, Pa. 
School Ww CL ARK School 
Supplies. to N.E, School Furnishing Co.) Stationery. 


HOOL FURNITURE and 
BBARY SPECIALTIES. | 


Danner Revolvi 
Perfection Dictionary - Holders. 


Teachers invited to call, 


k Cases. 
27 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


school. 
and 


ull particulars to BRADLEY & CO., Pubs. 66 N. 4th St., Phi 


lete with valuable information. Agents can't fail tomake a ag success. Entirely new. Send for cir- 


Pa. Working Agents wanted at once. 


The Cream of a Whole Library, A wonderfully fascinating 
book. One of the best, most complete and interesting books ever pub- 
lished. To see itisto appreciate it. Just the book for the family or the 


The Enameled Dustless Chalk Grayon 


HAS ELICITED THE WARMEST PRAISE FROM HUNDREDS OF TEACHERS. 
THEY COST 9 OTS. PER GROSS MORE THAN THE ORDINARY CHALK CRAYONS. 


Persons interested should not fail to ask for them. 
had of the trade anywhere, or of the 


NEW YORK 
456 a 


They are made white and in assorted colors, and can be 


CRAYON CoO., 
16 New Ohurch Street, New Work. 


SOMETHING FOR THE CHILDREN! 


Young Folks’ Readings and Recitations. 


Adapted to the Home Circle, J avenile Concerts, School, 
Exhibitions, Sunday School Gatherings, &c. Fresh; 
crisp, and wholesome selections in Poetry and Prose, 
Dialogues and Tableaux. Sold everywhere, or mailed 
upon receipt of price. 

104 pages. Paper cover, 15 cts.; boards, 25 cts. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1416 and 1418 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT. 453 tf 


Dialogues, Tableaux, Speakers, etc. for | 
PLAYS schou. Club, and Parlor Best out. Cato. | 
logue free. T. 8. DeNIsON, Chicago, ll. 444 eowtf | 


i 


BOOKS !! 
GREAT COMBINATION OFFERS. 


Send for Catalogue, 
OLD AND NEW BOOKS BOUGHT. 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 


4655 124 Nassau St., New Vork City. 


UR SCHOOL AIDS contain 212 beantifu! 
Chromo Excelsior Merit and Credit Cards, price 
set, $1; % set, 60c.; 40 sample School Reward Cards 


6c. PHOENIX PuB. Co., Warren, Pa. 430 zz 


Normal Educational Publications. 


Practical for Business! Best for Teaching! Cheapest for Parents | 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Publishers. 


Dr. Brooks's New Arithmetics, 


By EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., Ph.D. 
Late Principal of Pennsylvania State Normal School; 
Author of Philosophy of Arithmetic, Methods 
of Teaching, Mental Science, &c , &c. 


IN TWO DISTINCT SERIES. 
BROOKS’S STANDARD SERIES, 


giving a faller course, comprises a Primary, Z/ement- 
ary, Mental,:in separate work),and Written Arithme- 
tic. Price to teachers for a single set for examination, 
postpaid, $1.30. 


BROOKS’S UNION SERIES, 


in two books, and giving a shorter course, comprises a 
Union Primary and Union Complete Arithmetic. 
Mental and Written Arithmetic are combined in this 
eerles. Price to teachers for one set for examination, 
postpaid, 85 cents. 


Up with the Times in all Particulars. 


New Practical Business Features from actual trans- 
actions have taken the place of old, useless matter and 
methods, No other text books contains so much infor- 
wation and work taken from the common calculations 
of artisans and transactions of practical business men. 

The articles on Commercial Transactions, Bills and 
Accounts, Practical Measurements, Stocks and Bond 
Brokerage, U. 8. Bonds, Mortages, Ground Rents, 
Business Methods of Interest, Promissory Notes, Divi 
dends, Banking, Home and Foreign Exchange, Custom 
House Business, Partnership Settlements, insurance, 
Building and Loan Ascsciations, are of indispensable 
value, not only to all progressive teachers, but to every 
active business man. 


Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Algebra and Key, each $1.10 
Dr. Brooks’s Geometry and Trig’y and Key, “ — 1.10 
Dr. Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic and Key, “ 1.25 


Dr. Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic, * 2.25 
Dr. Brooks’s Methods of Teaching, 
Dr. Brooks’s Mental Science, 


Prof. Westlake’s Works, 


By J. WILLIS WESTLAKE, A.M. 


Professor of English Literature in Pennsylvania 
State Normal School, 


HOW TO WRITE LETTERS. 


A complete work on Composition as applied to cor- 
reapondence, exhibiting the whole subject in a practi 
cal form for school room or private use, and showing 
the methods and formalities used in cultured society 
In all kinds of letters, notes,and cards. Price, 80 cents. 


COMMON SCHCOL LITERATURE. 


Universally conceded to be an admirable and scholarly 
epitome of English and American Literature, contain- 
inga vast fund of information in acompact form for 
use in schools where only limited time remains for this 
subject. Price, 50 cents. 


Normal Union Industrial Drawing. 
By PROF. J. V. MONTGOMEKY. 

Tn this series the art is based on common sense princi- 
ples, and applied to every-uay uses. Very easy to teach 
and learn. Introduction prices, Primary books, 6 
cents; Intermediate, 18 cents; Manual for Primary 
series, $1 20. 


CORRECT AND POLISHED ENGLISE. 


By Prors. FE WSMITH and SINGER. 
Fewsmith’s Elementary Grammar. 


Fewsmith’s English Grammar. 

It is getting to be understood toat there is no quicker 
way to overcome faults of early habits in language than 
by imparting the grammatical principles underlying 
correct speaking and writing. Fewsmith’s Grammars 
delight bo'h teachers and pupils, because they are 
remarkably easy to learn and to teach and contain no 
technical difficulties, Introduction prices, 30 and 42 cts. 

Griffin’s Elementary Natural Philesephy. 
Grifin’s Notes in Chemistry, 
Pelton’s Outline Maps (the best published). 
Lyte’s Book-Keepinug and Blanks. 
i.yte’s School Song Book (new). 
Peterson’s Familiar Science, &c., &c. 


For particulars, terms, and circulars, 


address 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Publishers, 


P. ©. Bex 3372, 456 Q Neo. 


530 Markets Street, PHILADELPREIA. 
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Teachers Agencies, PUBLISHER’S NOTES. FUNK & WACNALLS’ CARD COLLECTOR’S | 
Best Meretae,|call special attenti Ss EADQUARTERS, CHROMO CARDS, 
p Shilled Teachers should reg- headed as above in anoth ELTIES. The latest styles embrace Illuminated, 
re ‘Application-form for stamp ‘* Geod other column. The 1884 SERIES Gilt, Embossed, and Imported Carde. Six sample sets, 1 
Prected free for those whe describe features of this new register are so impor-| UARGE TYPE LAID PAPE cards (no two alike), sent for teu 
the | tant that they instantly commend it to Subscriptio ISSUED J W. TAYLOR & BON, 
ind arten “garden ate- on » $5.00. SON, Pua 
arial When the book is laid on the| 1 cloth, on extra fing paper, amd $1.00. Rochester, 
sold SCHERMERHORN&CO., of itself. It is large enough No. 107 Ready. 
Amer. School Inst.,. 7 East 14th 8t., New York. ow arecord to be kept for sixteen weeks two Neveu. 
\MERIC AN AND FOREIGN out turning a page. By an ingenious sys-| ‘ated from the Russian. Paper, 15c.; cloth, 31.00. eacherss tied in kine. 
. tem of ruling, the eye is carried easily and No. 106 read of the National, Siucational Ase cation, € be held i 
ucation ssociation, to be h 
Teachers’ Agency the page without losing its place. anthor, O'Donovan. Peper Madison Wis., on aly 16th to 18th, 188, ‘you should 
Professors, Principe, at ot nts, Tators, and Govern. |aging. The paper is of the finest quality, and seven fast daily 
and Teachers’ Agency, even if the pri an any other we have seen, | the gift of brilliant literary powers.” hae and Parlor Cars are run on itetrains. i eas 
940 sx (1) F + and Square, New York. price were higher than others. 4. Its Road-bed and other track and train equip- 
: But the most remarkable thing about this Cloth bindin, and $1.00. ‘All Bastern, on agents will be permi 
| r, J m ticke 
rd AND ACCOMPLISHED TEAOHERS, PROFESSORS, what is usually paid for such The Bowsham Puzzle. (John ing, of one fall fare Chango Madison and cae afth 
‘ Tutors, Governesses, Lecturers, Companions, Secre- 8. hey have lately been introduced into A New Novel. (By Edward Everett Hale......... 25e. fare returning. 
country Prom employing teachers, nor to | adopted as fast as they are seen. it, J. P, Newman, D.D.) 160. | Dakota! Montanay Washington Ter’, Oregon. Alaska, 
teachers until supplies: —_ IMPORTANT ISSUES, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, and California. : 
. (Williams.).... ENT C. N, W. Ry. 
N. Juvet’s Time and other Globes, 417 and Urinary Diseases.’ 87. Essays of George E ot. "Gomplete 449 yc 0, Ills. 
Druggists. os. Beottish Characteristics. (Paxton Hood.). 25c. FOR 
. orical an er tehes. (Froude).. OUR LIS 
PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU,| ese of Jounnax. ot thie] devia TOROUR LIST ot PORTRAITS 
+| week will be found a list of Books of Reference, *. Sclentific Sophisms. (Wainwright.)........ 26c. n ome 2 in two Series. Address, THE 
See our advertisement in last week’s JOURNAL. | published by H & 101. eae Celebrities. (Daudet.) 2 pts. Each 15c. NEW ENG. PUB. CO., Boston. 
Send for application-form and list of testimonials. | Wow y. y Harper & Bros., Franklin Square, Ot Luther” 280 
unequaled in merit. They should 104. with the Poets. (Canon Farrar.)... ...-... 25¢. ll 
fixtures of a large school in Illinois. Profits last year,| and student of| 105, Popular Life of Zwingll.  (Grob.) 250. esley College 
$4000, Address eland. No public or private Catalogue : cans : 
455 tt L. B. LANDIS, Allentown, Pa. | library is complete without, these 4562 | Offers the Best ‘and Largest Bulldings, Libraries, 
8. books of reference. Send 10 cents for Harper’s 
ESTABLISHED 1872. catalogue. Send for our Cata- High Ed 
merican Bure ball EACHERS logue of Books, em- er ucation of Women, 
be A BUREAU | bracing Dialogues, | 
supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami-| attention has been called to ‘‘ Carter’s Speakers, Recita:| cal and Scientific Courses. 
lies with Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, Gov-| Koal-black Ink,’”? manufactured by Carter tions, Home Amusements, Dancing, Games, Letter- pecial Courses in Classics, Mathematics, 
: ernesses, Traveling Companions; Country, Europe ; Dinsmore & Co.. B ’| Writers, Etiquette, Debating, &c. Address Sciences, and Modern Languages. 
Singers, Housekeepers, Bookkeepers, Copyists, and 0., Boston and New York. We + Mma ° Teachers’ Course for Teach 
_ Ladies, well recommended. Competent advices given | find it a very superior article. It writes black DICK & FITZGERALD, Publishers, |Pive ¥, ’ Et eachers Only. 
in choice of schools. PROF. LE@ENDRE (5th year 4) 4451 18 Ann Street, New York. ears’ Literary and Musical, or 
1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th St.,N. ¥. holds its color permanently. It flows ant Art Courses. 
N.B.—Board and Real Estate Directory, City, Country, | freely and does not get thick or stringy. F er otg malo oilers S Courses. 
gy- For 
3. | use in schools we think this ink has special A COLLECTION OF 41 MINERALS AND ROCKS, | couege Calendar, containing full par 
AMER. BURBA ustrating “ Dana’s Geological 
97 Teachers Want | B adaptation, and we heartily commend it to the| aa Beery Miss ALICE E. FREEMAN 
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